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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CEMA RYAD EXHIBIT OPENS IN MOSCOW 
Budapest SZAMITASTECHNIKA in Hungarian No 6, Jun 79 pp 1, 2 


[Report: “Exhibition ‘ESR-MSR Instruments and Their Application’ Opened", 
Moscow, i4 June 1979] 


{Text} L. V. Smirnov, Vice President of the Soviet Union's Council of 
Ministers, opened on 14 June the exhibition entitled "ESR-MSR Instruments 
and Their Application" in the chemical industry pavilion of Moscow's Exhibition 
of Results of the National Economy (VDNH). The exhibition was organized on 
the occasion of the 10th anniversary of signing the intergevernment agreement 
on computer technological cooperation between socialist countries and the 
30th anniversary of the existence of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance. The cooperating countries, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, 
Poland, Hungary, GDR, Romania, and the Soviet Union, show results they have 
achieved in the development and production of hardware and software and how 
computers are being employed in the various branches of the socialist 
countries’ national economies. 


The exhibition has tremendous political and industrial significance. It is 
not an overstatement that the results achieved by the cooperation of socialist 
countries in computer technology are outstanding and will pass any comparative 
test. Let us recall where we began in 1969, and then what we saw in Moscow 
in 1973 at the first ESR exhibit and in 1974 at the exhibit of Automatized 
Control Systems. The systems shown then were rather characterized by chance, 
compromises in technology, primitiveness of the operation systems and 
employments, slow speed, small outer and inner storage capacity, poor, 
selection of periphery and inadequate possibilities for processing tele- 
communication data. 


Both the evidence displayed at the present exhibit and the composite opinion 
of the experts indicate that it was expediency that dominated the assembling 
of the second series of ESR and MSR systems. The second ESR series is 
complete; its every component was seen in operation and the periphery 
selection is so wide that even the most sensitive demands of the most 

various areas of employment can be met. 




















The design and production technology attempted in the past few years to 
come close to international standards. This is revealed by the density 

of circuit elements (both in cases and cards), by the semi-conductor storage 
elements, by the multi-layer printed circuit cards, by the assembly, and by 
the cable work. The operational systems compatible with IBM and program 
products are also of sound quality albeit, regarding the latter, not 

enough yet in quantity. 


In the technical section of the exhibit, all members of the second series 

o' the Unified Computer System were displayed side by side: ES 1015 (Hungary 
1. = 16,000 operations per second, 128 - 256 Kbyte), EX 1035 (Bulgaria, 
Soviet Union, 100 - 140,000 operations per second, 256 - 512 Kbyte), ES 1045 
(Soviet Union, Max. 800,000 operations per second, 256 - 1024 Kbyte). 

ES 1055 (GDR, 350 - 500,000 operations per second, 256 - 2048 Kbyte), 

ES 1060 (Soviet Union, max. 1,200,000 operations per second, max. 8,000 
Kbyte). Next to them, the Soviet-made SM 1, SM 2, SM 3, SM 4 small com- 
puters and Videoton’s SM 52 system were displayed. Other small computer 
systems, generally connected with large ones, were employed in most various 
ways. 


Among the new peripherial equipment, the 200Mbyte magnetic plate storage 

(ES 5067, Bulearia), the printer with a speed of max. 1500 lines per minute 
(ES 7039, Czechoslovakia), the microfilm releaser (ES 7602, GDR), the graphic 
video terminal (ES 7920, Soviet Union), and the telecommunicational processor 
(ES 8371, Poland) were noteworthy, It is difficult to single out any one 

of the Hungarian products, for there was a great interest in each. In 
addition to the ones mentioned, we exhibited the ES 1010M and ES 1011 
systems and other peripherial instruments. 


It is nice to know,that the Videoton and Orion video terminals are used not 
only in Hungarian but also in many other systems. The visitors of the 
exhibition, for example, could receive information from the ES 1055 about 
dispiayed products on picture tube and keyboard terminals through dialogue 
operation with the help of the AIDOS (GDR). But the same terminals could 
be also seen at the stand of the International Scientific and Technical 
Information Center, at the ES 8564 subscription station. 


In the employment section, we could see various small configurations operating 
in AIR's (state administrational, branch, company, technological) and AMT's, 
and a few scientific applications. We will make a detailed report on these 

in our next issues. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


BRIEFS 


PLASMA, ELECTRON BEAM WELDING--E. Gierek accompanied by the host of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic went to the J. Paton Institute of 
Electrical Welding Technology in Kiev where he met with the scientific 
personnel and visited the exhibition hall of this world-famous scientific 
research institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences. Cooperation in 
scientific research and application with countries of the socialist 
community is especially important at the institute. For example, an ultra- 
modern automatic welding machine called "Intermigmag” for rapid and precise 
electron-beam welding of steel structural elements was designed through 

the joint efforts of the CEMA countries. The first secretary of the PZPR 
Central Committee expressed the opinion and deep satisfaction that Polish 
scientists and engineers will be able in the future to use more extensively 
the knowledge, experience and achievements of this institute, including 
recent accomplishments in applying the welding technology of plasma and 


electrometallurgy, in particular. [Excerpts] [Virsaw TRYBUNA LUDU 
in Polish 8 Aug 79 pp 1, 2) 
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BULGARIAN EQUIPMENT USED IN SPACE RESEARCE DESCRIBED 


Sofie ZEMEDELSKO ZNAME in Bulgerian 30 Jun 7% p & 


[Article by Prof Dimitur Mishev, scientific reporter on space questions for 
ZEMEDELSKO ZNAME: “Spektur-15 Studies the Planet") 


[Text] As is known, equipment developed by Bulgarian scientists is on board 
the manned orbital scientific research complex Salyut--Soyuz, and is being 
used for scientific research and experiments. This equipment includes the 
Spektur-15 system which is presently conducting research and experiments set 
up by specialists from the Central Space Research Laboratory under the Bul- 
geriaen Academy of Sciences. 


This equipment is designed primarily for the needs of remote sensing of the 
earth, that is, for observing, measuring and recording the energy characteris- 
tics of the intrinsic and reflected radiation of the earth, the ocean and the 
atmosphere in the various areas of the electromagnetic spectrum. By using 
Spektur-15 it is possible to determine the location and to describe the nature 
and time dynamics or the variability of the natural parameters and phenomena, 
the environment and the anthropogeiic objects and formations. 


The Spektur-15 system has been developed by specialists of the Central Space 
Research Laboratory. It operates in 15 channels of the visible and near 
infrared ranges of the electromagnetic spectrum. The tuning of the spectrum 
is carried out rapidly, electronically, and the obtained date are recorded 
on magnetic tape. For this purpose the Bulgarian specialists have developed 
& special casette system with large data capacity and weighing less than one 
kilogram! 


In studying the natural resources of the earth, the system records those 

objects and formations which are at that moment piecisely under the orbital 
complex. But in carrying out research to study the properties of the atmos- 
phere, including its transfer function, or in recording direct solar redie- 
tion, the cosmonaut can remove the optico-electronic unit of the system and 
manually aim it at the studied object or phenomenon. The Spektur-15 system 
can also operate synchronously with the MKF-6M multispectral camera vhich is 


part of the spacecraft's systems. 

















The optico-electronic unit (camera), Spektur-15K, part of the 
Bulgerian Spektur-15 system vhich is presently beirg used on 
board Salyut-6--Soyuz-34. 


In addition to this, the system can operate on board unmanned craft, labora- 
tory aircraft and ground complexes. The tape-recorded data can be fed 
directly into the computer for analysis and interpretation. 


As was announced several days ago dy the Mission Control Center, cosmonauts 
Lyakhov and Ryumin have carried out research and experiments using the Spek- 
tur-15 system, and these are part of the Contrast experiment which vas set 
up by Bulgarian scientists. The more important aims of this experiment are 
the following: studying the changes in the transfer function of the aetmos- 
phere; studying changes vith various types of pollution in the ocean and 
coastal waters caused by industrial wastes spread by the existing currents; 
a classification of the major industrial centers in terms of the type and 
composition of pollution; the creation of an experimental date bank on the 
type and quantity of pollutants; studying the polarization characteristics 
of short-wave radiation, and so forth. 


The carrying out of the posed tasks is both of scientific and applied in- 
portance. For exemple, an interpretation of the data on reflected rediation 
from various natural formations can be carried out only if we know the opti- 
cal properties of the atmosphere, that is, if we know its transfer function. 
Or, in knowing the effect of different types of pollutants, we can develop 
an effective satellite system for monitoring environmental pollution. 


Certainly, a part of the problems posed for solution is of direct importance 
in developing and realizing our systems, research and experiments for future 
manned and unmanned craft. ; 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF COMPUTER ES-1022B, EXPORTER 


Sofia RADIO, TELEVIZIYA, ELEXTROWIKA in Bulgarian No 4, 1979 front and back 
covers 


[Unattributed advertising specifications for the ES1022B computers] 

[Text] The model ES1022 is one of the third generation computers in the 
Unified Computer System (ES EIM). The model's structure reets the requirements 
for modern computers in technical and logical terms. 

The presence of a set of commands which are compatible with the ES EIM pro- 


vides the universality of the model. The productivity of the £51022 computer 
has been increased by four fold in comparison with the productivity of the 


ES1u20 computer by: 

The reduced internal processor cycle and tne permanent memory cycle; 

The increased digital capacity of the data liner of the processor and memory; 
The use of a separate high-speed memory as a local memory. 


The capacity of the internal memory is 128-512 kilobytes. 





Program compatibility with models ES1020, ES1030, ES1050 and the other models 
of the ES EIM. 


Exporter: Izotimpeks Foreign Trade Organization 
51 Chapayev Street 


Sofia 
Telephone: 72-34-71 
Telex: 022731 
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DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION OF COMPUTERS AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Programming and Software * CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES IN THE FIELDS OF AUTOMATION AND COMPUTERS 


Prague SDELOVACI TECHNIKA in Czech Vol 27 No 4, Apr 79 p 121 
GR [Full name not given} 


[Abstract] The article discusses reorganization of the Czechoslovak elec- 
tronic industry which took place at the beginning of the year. The new or- 
ganization supervising the development and industrial production of computers 
and automation controls is designated VHJ ZAVT [expansion unknown]. It in- 
corporates the following production centers: ZVT Banska Bystrica, formerly 
TESLA, Zbrojovka Brno, Plants Vyskov, Prosec and those formerly known as VHJ 
ZPA. The research facilities of the new organization were formed by incorpora- 
tion of VUMS Prague, VUAP Prague, VUVT Zilina, TESLA Computer Research Insti- 
tute and the Institute for Applied Mathematics, Prague. The new centers in- 
corporate both Czech and Slovak centers. The producys and services included 
in the sphere of interest of the new organization are: machines for evalua- 
tion of information, office equipment, systems and instrumentation for auto- 
matic controls, electrical measurements and recording instruments, scientific 
and laboratory instrumentation, pneumatic instrumentation and construction and 
start up of instrumentation controls. The author believes that centralization 
of these services will improve the quality of future services and of produced 
instrumentation. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


PROGRESS IN PSYCHIATRIC CARE SINCE 1963 SYMPOSIUM REVIEWED 
Rodewisch Theses Key Policy Statement 


Leipzig PSYCHIATRIE, NEUROLOGIE UND MEDIZINISCHE PSYCHOLOGIE in German Vol 31 
io 7, Jul 79 pp 385-392 


[Article by Prof Ehrig Lange, director, Neurological-Psychiatric Clinic, Carl 
Gustav Carus Nedical Academy, Dresden: "The Rodewisch Theses of 1963--Legacy 
and Commitment, Acknowledgment and Realization." Address delivered on the oc- 
casion of the festive gathering "15 Years of Rodewisch Theses" held 24 May 
1978 in Rodewisch ] 


[Text] Summary 


Address in celebration of the 15th anniversary of the 
“Rodewisch Theses," adopted on the occasion of the 
first (1963) international symposium of European social- 
ist nations on psychiatric rehabilitation. The origin 
and the historic significance of this symposium are re- 
counted and praised. The implementation of the crucial 
development theses is analyzed. Key issues for the 
further progress of psychiatry are indicated. 


At the time health care in the GDR began to be rebuilt, psychiatry was weak 
and insecure, heavily burdened with the conflicts and contradictions of its 
own historical development and, at the same time, severely damaged by the ef- 
fects of the evils of fascist ideology. When attempting to explain why, 
despite all efforts to remove the many obstacles in the development of psy- 
chiatry in the GDR, no real success was achicved nor satisfactory progress 
recorded in subsequent yoars, we must frankly address the reasons for this 
failure, In part they were to be found in certain misapprehensions by 
medical mon and society as a whole regarding the problems of psychiatric pa- 
tients generally, but to an even larger extent they must be sought in psy- 
chiatry itself, which was compelled to provide the prerequisites for a syste- 
matic reconstruction in new medical and, even more important, social condi- 
tions. 
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Psychiatry took far too long to shape the new basic conceptions for the dc- 
velopment of scientific and other work. Academic psychiatry persistently 
Stagnated in descriptive self-restriction and sterility due to its overem 
phasis on endogeny, the autonomy of many mental illnesses alleged not to be 
subject to any outside influences. It persisted in this torpor with the 
crronecous alternative “endogenous OR exogenous," “predisposition OR environ 
ment" and failed early enough to assimilate a dialcctic-multidimensional ap- 
proach to mental disease and damage. It clumg to the form of psychosis and 
the type of individual. It did not manage to associate the person suffering 
from the psychosis with his pathological background, his social and living 
conditions and the circumstances of his disease. Psychiatry was hemmed in 
by restraints as the result of largely monocausal conceptions which commented 
so-called endogenous psychoses by saying "we do not know the cause." It took 
the breakthrough to a basic scientific conception allowing for mltidimen- 
sional interpretation of disease and ending the domination of the concept of 
causality as well as reinforcing the value accorded conditioning features 

for psychiatric research to be free to flourish in the necessary breadth with 
respect to natural and social science--ranging from the issue of human gene- 
tic provision to that of the course of the mental illness and the danger of 
lasting damage as well as a process involving inter-mman, institutional and 
social issues also. Only then was the ground cleared and psychiatry enabled 
to struggle free of mechanistic therapeutical principles and meaningfully to 
involve the broad spectrum of therapy, ranging from somatic treatment via 
the purposeful use of psychopharmaceuticals to the undogmatic use of psycho- 
therapy and--most of all--sociotherapy. Only when this kind of basis was 
provided could psychiatry escape its isolation from society and become effec- 
tive in active involvement in society. 


In the second half of the 1950's this ideological realignment within GDR 
psychiatry began, initiated in the main by the impatient urgings of so- 
called institutional psychiatrists, and to some extent restrained and mis- 
interpreted by the champions of orthodox academic psychiatry. At the same 
time it tended to be warily rejected or--at best--only grudgingly accepted 
by wide circles of former institutional psychiatrists, due precisely to the 
revolutionary nature of the reorientation called for and the restructuring 
which was taking shape. In 1961/1962 we comsidered we had elucidated the 
fundamental development problems. Each month more emphatically we urged for- 
ward the GDR Ministry for Health by pointing out models created as the ie- 
sult of much effort and sacrifice, and which had aroused international in- 
terest as well as attracted international praise. 


To find appropriate and suitable terms for the amiversary of the 1963 
Rodewisch Symposium, the first international symposium on psychiatric rehabi- 
litation held by the socialist nations of Europe, assumes recalling precisely 
the origin of this important milestone in the development of psychiatry in 
the GDR, and such an effort of memory both illuminates dark corners and 
half-forgotten troubles as well as stimulates personal recollection. 
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I was traincd in neat clinical psychiatry according to Lemke and, therefore, 
open also to dynamic accents of, especially, Kretschmerian interpretation. 
My change-over from the university hospital to the direction of a tradition- 
al mental institution was accomplished with a mixture of audacity and doubt. 
Disreparding the difficulties presented by the serious shortage of medical 
staff we recognized the fragile soil and thin covering of tradition psychia- 
try as a science and an institution, and the wealkmess of psychiatric treat- 
ment in traditional closed hospital conditions with a hierarchic "care" 
structure but without any purposeful rehabilitation. If, at that time, I 
had continued working at the university clinic, I would not have 

this appreciation with anything like the same certainty, nor with such a 
challenging and inescapable pressure. In those days university clinics tend- 
ed to lead their own lives in a state of some complacency and isolation with- 
in historic walls, hardly touched by the urgent complex of problems involved 
in looking after the mentally sick as a social task. Especially in contrast 
to academic psychiatry the immediate work of hospital psychiatry led us to 
appreciate the lack of any sociopsychiatric basis or system of psychiatric 
rehabilitation as well as the questionable and inflated significance of diag- 
nostic systems involving the back and forth attribution of assumed and 
questioned so-called endogenous illnesses--something involving sometimes 


fatal prognostic appraisals. 


The challenges of the day, condensed with an eye to the Rodewisch Symposiun, 
were these: 


Biological and social psychiatry as the integrated and united basis of dynamic 
clinical psychiatry, the development--es a total societal task--of a system of 
psychiatric rehabilitation within the framework of general medico-social reha- 
bilitation, and fundamental changes in the system and the conditions for the 
housing and care of mental patients. 


Within a short span of time a group of like-minded people emerged and took 
shape in the special coumittee for psychiatry at the GDR Ministry for Health. 
Calling for a bridge across the gulf between "institutional" and “academic” 
psychiatry and for the intensive and comprehensive treatment of all hoses, 
Dr Walther (Rodewisch) came to the fore as did Dr Berthold (Schwerin). Both 
of thom were already able to demonstrate some remarkable results achieved in 
their hospitals. Dr Eichler (Brandenburg/Goerden) supplied the first success- 
ful examples of specialized psychiatric rehabilitation, and we in Muchlhausen 
developed the fundamental changes in traditional treatment conditions for 
mental patients by way of restructuring the traditional asylum into a special- 
ized psychiatric hospital (introduction of the system of open doors), In 
Halle Professor Quandt provided the impetus for the preparation of a scien- 
tific symposium,and crucial support was forthcoming from the GDR Society for 
Rehabilitation and its president Professor Renker who advised and encouraged 
us by putting at our disposal his medico-political authority and smoothing 
our approach to the GDR Ministry for Health. At the time the ministry tended, 
on the one hand, to encourage the special committee for psychiatry, on the 
other somewhat warily and hesitantly to consider whether there was not, after 
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all, another way than that of confrontation with leading personalities of 
academic psychiatry and the then executive of the GDR Society for Psychiatry 
and Neurology, to which the special committee for psychiatry was acting as 
something like an opposition, and which was largely preoccupied with other, 
primarily quite academic problems. 


We quickly received the support of Professor Prolapek (Prague) and Professor 
Melekhov (Moscow) who acted as our personal and specialist advisers. A study 
group from the People's Republic of Poland, headed by Professors Swinar and 
Jazkowiak, promptly promised its cooperation, and progressive psychiatrists 

in the Hungarian People's Republic and the People's Republic of Bulgaria also 
joined our ranks. It was no longer possibie to stop the Rodewisch Symposium 
as a scientific meeting outside the traditional cagresses of psychiatrists. 
Professor Kisker and Dr Merguet from the FRG, both sent as observers at our 
request, also immediately came to our aid. While the executive of the GDR 
Society for Psychiatry and Neurology initially kept its distance from the 
preparations for the Rodewisch Symposium, it later indicated active partici- 
pation and represcntation and totaily maintained this attitude. The GDR 
Ministry for Health required the organizers of the symposium fully to respect 
these represcntatives, and the latter obligated themselves to make every ef- 
fort to change confrontation into cooperation in order to provide @ common 
basis for future work and development. After some clashes fundamental assump- 
tions were clarified and many misunderstandings removed. With the coopera- 
tion of Dr Lammert, representative of the Ministry for Health, we finally 
succeeded in achieving our common goal. It required confrontation for us to 
make plain the absolute necessity for the Rodewisch Symposium, and it ro- 


quired cooperation to make the thoroughly prepared content of the symposium 
the basis of future development, mandatory on all. 


While this and that item was still being passionately debated, we formulated 
those programmatic principles which were later unanimously adopted as the 
Rodewisch Theses and, in November 1963, after signature by the GDR Minister 
for Health, these became and contimue the official directive for the develop- 
ment of psychiatry. 


The Rodewisch Symposium and its theses took its course and spawned successor 
events on a similar basis in Opole-Branice, Slanshev-Briag and Leningrad as 
well as, in somewhat different external conditions, in Pecs. Rodewisch was 

a beacon, it became a movement. Its basic significance is the legacy pre- 
sented to the psychiatric successor generation, This legacy is our affirma- 
tion of a psychiatry which had its official beginning at the Rodewisch Syn 
posium, Now, 15 years later, we must cast a detached look at the--necessarily 
emotional--process, the way to Rodewisch 1963, and determine what, beyond in- 
portant detailed targets, were the ultimately basic concerns imvolved in the 
content and aims of the Rodewisch development theses: 


To be altered was the warchousing nature of the old-style mental asylums 
which looked after the majority of all mental patients, so that the hospitals 
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might provice a clinical basis for treatment anc relibilitation. The sulf 
between academic and hospital psychiatry was to be bridged by joint oblica- 
tion in cooperation. An outpatient system of treatment was to be drafted in 
the direction of increasingly decentralized and regionalized treatment coupled 
with chains of rehabilitation and the building-up of rehabilitative psychia- 
tric care. Analogous to the development of psychiatry in the USSR, Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries it was intended to promote specialized psychi- 
etric treatment centers as well as psychiatric day and night treatment faci- 
lities as bridges between conventional hospital and ambulant clinic care. 
All this assumed two essential developmental needs: 


1. The transformation of formerly largely closed psychiatric institutions 
and clinics into basically open psychiatric care units interacting with 
society and involved with the commmity. 


2. In accordance with the jointly affirmed concept of the multifactorial ori- 
gin of mental illness, the implementation of comprehensive treatment, 
orier.ted to rehabilitation, in the unity of somatic and psycho-social 
therapy. 


We had to very critically confront certain concepts which had earlier governed 
certain attitudes of psychiatrists and opposed these targets: 


With the concept that schizophrenia necessarily and irreversibly results in 
mental handicap, and that its core group should not be specially-intensively 
treated, 


With the concept that it is possible to infer a binding prognosis from a 
cross section of symptoms--a prognosis ultimately stipulating the value or 
otherwise of treatment and rehabilitation, 


With the concept that occupational therapy is no more than a means for filling 
the idle hours of chronic inpatients and superfluous in the clinical treatment 
of those acutely ill, 


With the concept that the mental patient is basically erratic, a danger to 
himself and the comnmity due to the autonomy of his disease, and therefore 


normally requires locking up, 


With the concept that clinics primarily serve to diagnose and treat, “insti- 
tutions" to house, keep and care for, and on that basis “rehabilitate,” 


With the concept that the greatest need is to restore the in-hospital clinical 
units, and that the problem of psychiatry may be resolved by more beds, more 
physicians and more paramedical persomel. 


The following was the first crucial assertion at that time; 15 years later it 
has become commonplace: 
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“The more clearly social reintegration of the patient is recognized and 
acknowledged as the physician's duty over and above clinical-medical guid 
ance, the more consistently we need to unite clinical-pharmacological treat- 
ment and socially cffective treatment and nursing methods into a comprehen- 
Sive therapy aiming at rehabilitation. In the matter of acutely ill patients 
all treatment, from the earliest possible moment, must--in addition to “anti- 
psychotic” measures--incorporate efforts at rehabilitation, including the re- 
turn to an@tive, free and respomsible life within society. Im the matter of 
chronic illness it will be necessary to provide patients with psychohygieni- 
cally effective conditions, conducive to a cure; not to resign ourselves to 
the concept of the irreversibility of so-called and at least doubtful states 
of permanent damage but instead far more strongly emphasize the use of clini- 
cal curative treatment. Disregarding all hypothetical ideas on the nature 
and nosolory of psychoses, their chronic types and especially the so-called 
evolution of mental handicaps, we must in every case require an active and 
therapeutic approach. No diagnosis of psychosis justifies the absolute as- 
sumption of a fateful course accompanied by a fatalistic attitude with regard 
to possible treatment. Only in exceptiond individual cases will the failure 
of treatment and lack of susceptibility to therapy emerge at the end of pa- 
tient and long-term efforts, and the reason for such failure should first be 
sought in the treatment itself and its conditions, and only subsequently in 
the questionable autonomy of the disease itself." 


The next statement (and we must not stop on the way to its implementation) 
was this: "The optimm treatment will have an optimm effect only in optimm 
conditions. Psychiatric hospitals and clinics must critically review the 
general conitions in which treatment is offered. To be removed step by step 
are the special measures (inherited from traditional mental institutions) 
dealing on a “different basis" with the mentally ill than with other paticnts 
in hospital. In the majority of cases acutely and chronically ill patients 
may be accommodated in completely open wards. Crucial for the opening of the 
wards are a thoughtful rehabilitative treatment regime, a spirit of caring 
in the nursing personnel, the therapeutic atmosphere thereby created, and 
the affirmative attitude to comprehensive treatment. Largely open specialized 
psychiatric hospitals must gradually supersede largely closed mental institu- 
tions. The comprehensive security principle of the mental institutions must 
give way to the comprehensive care principle of the specialized hospital. 


Planned reorganization and modernization must enable psychiatric hospitals 
and clinics to meet the demands of modern camprehensive psychiatric treatment 
with regard to personnel and material facilities. Still persisting in budget 
and job plans are differences by comparison to general hospitals. They are 
unwarranted and mist be abolished. To be developed in the meaning of a dis- 
pensary system is subsequent care as the continous work of a collective of 
psychiatrists, psychologists and health care workers, Urgently required are 
transitional solutions between steady occupational-therapeutic employment 

on the one hand and full-time jobs on the other, between outpatient and in- 
patient care, From this aspect we must call for the establishment of pro- 
tected and independent workshops attached to mental hospitals as well as of 
supervised residential homes for patients and psychiatric daytime and over- 
night facilities.” 
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The next point was of particular concern to us at the time. The demand 
therein stated was largely met by the law, enacted in 1968, om the admission 
of mental patients to institutions, especially its proper use, and also by 
the official equalization of mentally and physically handicapped people. 
Nevertheless there are still cases which call for implezcntation of our de- 
mands at that time: “Official or legal compulsion of the mentally sick must 
be reduced to the absolute minimm. The basically humane attitude of social- 
ist life must be reflected in the avoidance of anything liable to disgrace 
mental patients in public and place them outside society.” 


Another point of the Rodewisch Theses concentrates on an issue which we should 
attend te quite specifically, because we have not yet made much progress here: 


"Required in the area of psychiatry is close coordination of practical and 
research work as carried out by the medical specialized facilities of the 
university system and those of the health care system. University instruc- 
tion must devote more attention to the potential and the conditions for the 
comprehensive medico-social rehabilitation of acutely and chronically sick 
patients. Where university clinics, due to their particular structure and 
emphasis, cannot offer extensive opportunities in all areas of medico-social 
psychiatric rehabilitation, the students are to be properly and adequately 
familiarized with the rcehabilitative measures of specialized 

hospitals, in particular social and occupational therapy, within the frame- 
worl. of special courses of instruction. More visibly than has been the case 
up to now university clinics and specialized psychiatric hospitals (the latter 
provided they meet all prerequisites) should join in training students and 
specialists; they should also cooperate in research. Before embarking on in- 
dependent practice, every specialist in psychiatry and neurology should have 
spent at least 1 year at a wniversity clinic and, within the framework of his 


special training, 1 year at a specialized psychiatric hospital.” 


I have mentioned only som, albeit the most important of the aims and targets 
enunciated in Rodewisch in 1963. It is to be welcomed that some of then have 
been implemented in the past 15 years--sametimes in very difficult conditions. 
At the same time, though, we must be aware of that which still remains to be 
Gone in order to accomplish the goals of the Rodewisch Theses. Our country's 
health policy and ministers have steadily insisted on the basic implementation 
of the Rodewisch guidelines and reaffirmed their realization. We are grateful 
in the knowledge that such a systematic development of psychiatry 

to the basic tenets of the socialist social order has the best possible 

chance for evolution anc realization. 


Drawing up an interim balance, we clearly see 


That, admittedly, these targets point to the future and yet, to some extent, 
represent the need to catch up, 


That the progressive development of psychiatry has not remained stationary, 
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That some issues not in the foreground at the time have become increasingly 
important, such as the replacement of mammoth facilities by large specialized 
hospitals, the decentralization of total care for mental patients-—-includirs 
cases requiring psychiatric treatment--to regional bodies, the equally de- 
centralized comstruction of regionally linked chains of rehabilitation for 
adults and children. The Rodewisch development theses devoted much attention 
to our large specialized psychiatric hospitals, and in fact the progressive 
development of psychiatry had to begin there. Im the coming years and de- 
cades these hospitals will have to undergo another change from general psy- 
chiatric care to differentiated and specialized clinical care, in connection 
with the definite devolution which must be carried out step by step. 


That which the Rodewisch Theses established 15 years ago served clearly to 
indicate the correct approach. Nuch has been accomplished, just as much re- 
mains to be done, and new necessities emerged to join the old ones. Prudent 
and sober direction, critical collective discussion and the internal solidari- 
ty of psychiat” as a social force guarantee further success for our efforts 
toward the steady ongoing improvement of the comprehensive care of nental 
patients. 


“Anyone reaching toward a distant goal by painful efforts will do well from 
time to time to lack back. It is all too easy to lose heart when our 
greatest endeavors seem not to lead us much closer to the goal, when--on the 
contrary--the path gets more and more stony and uncertain, while unsuspected 
obstacles threaten to prevent any further advance. When, however, we look 
back on the distance traveled to set to the present point, we see that our 
efforts have not been futile after all, that we have advanced despite all ob- 
stacles and mastered many difficulties which, at an earlier stage, we had 
feared to be unsurmountable (Kraepelin)." 
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— Summary 


The psychiatric scientific and pragmatic area of activity, 
which was given or assumed the designation social psychia- 


try, is considered per se and in terms of its significance 


for psychiatric rehabilitation, including reference to the 
theses adopted by the European socialist nations in 1963 


Social psychiatry is not accepted as an antithetic alter- 
native to biological psychiatry. Social psychiatry and 
biological psychiatry are comsidered an integral part of 
dynamic clinical psychiatry. Social psychistry in these 
terms is not identical with the so-called antipsychiatry 
of Western provenance. 


In the past 20-25 years old-time psychiatry, oriented to a strictly natural 

science-medical definition of disease, has moved--sometimes disturbingly so-- 
toward the inclusion of a pragmatic as well as scientific type of activity 

Which was given or assumed the designation social psychiatry. It deals with 
the social dimensions of psychiatry, involving all relations between the pa- 
tient and the acting as well as reacting factors of the social enviromment, 

interactions in so-called biological-social interdependence. Concerning the 
social dimension in psychiatry questions arise as to the significance of so- 
cial factors for the etio-pathogenesis of mental diseases, their influence on 
the symptoms and the issue, the conditions of treatment and institutions, and 
the result of rehabilitation. Interactions, situations, constellations and 

conditions may be of greater importance for treatment and rehabilitation than 
the therapeutic or rehabilitative measure itself, and in the result of a com 
prehensive medico-psychological-sociological investigation we achieve the re- 
quired greater profundity by comparison to conventional psychiatric diagnosis. 


At least insofar as our immediate experience is concerned, this social psy- 
chiatric movement originated in the acknowledgment of the fragile soil and 
thin covering of traditional psychiatry as pathology end institution, the in- 
sufficiency of psychiatric care strategies and traditional psychiatric care 
conditions governed by a hierarchical structure of care, and the social seclu- 
sion of hospital psychiatry on the one hand, the complacent if not arrogant 
remoteness of academic psychiatry on the other, and finally the isolation of 
psychiatry and mental patients within society. Psychiatry, in particular 
German psychiatry, had not resolutely enough liberated itself from the auto- 
cratic claim to omnipotence of an ideology preoccupied with endogeny. Psy- 
chiatry lacked a basis for social therapeutic activities and an integrated 
system of rehabilitation. Instead it was overloaded with discussions on 
diagnostic systems, complete with the dogged sorting and resorting of assumed 
as well as questioned endogenous entities, sometimes with fatal prognostic ap- 
praisals which, obviously, delivered predetermined decisions on the value or 
otherwise of treatment and rehabilitation. 
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In 1963, by way of the Rodewisch ™heses, the comprehensive treatment and 

habilitation of mental patients made the general goal in the GR and, 

association therewith, in the ot socialist nations of 

w@s raised that, in every case of psychosis, we must require an active 

tude to the rehabilitation of the patient, disregarding any hypothetic con- 
of 


inef 
chiatric treatment should be accepted only at the end of long-term efforts, 
and it was to be seen primarily in the inadequacy of psychiatric therapy add 
only ultimately in the alleged autonomy of the disease proper. Im quite a 
few cases the goal of rehabilitation can be no more than the ability of the 
patient in positive social adjustment to live with the residue of his psycho- 
Sis. Optimum therapy as the basis of a comprehensive rehabi‘itative treat- 
ment can result in optimm efficiency only in optimm treatment and rehabili- 
tation conditions, and that holds true within institutional psychiatry as 
well as on the outside in family, groups, the work world, the commamity and 
society. Nowadays this may be a matter of course in respect to psychiatric 
a ee ee ee ee 


Social processes between people located in the course of treatment and re- 
habilitation must be directed or created, and exert an effect in the positive 
sense. From or with these processes the following effects should arise: 

The patient's equipment with experiences which liquidate his changed objectal 
relationships, the opportunity for stabilizing commmicstive relations with 
other people, by which greater satisfaction and security is achieved, the re- 
duction of fear and the reinforcement of self-assurance, self-confidence and 
self-respect, the mobilization of personal initiative, of well-being in col- 
lective ties, the motivation to develop his om potential regarding creativi- 
ty and productivity, and with these capacities the stabilization of personal 
capabilities and responsibilities in family, at work and in society. 


Obviously such an expansion of the corfent of psychiatric therapy with such 
therapeutic goals already represents the roots or the first steps of rehabi- 
litation. Treatment and rehabilitation interact and overlap. The frontiers 
between them are no longer rigid. Nevertheless psychiatric rehabilitation re- 
mains a special section on the way from the onset of the illness to social 
reintegration. The resolute and consistent involvement of social psychiatry 
in the general conception of diagnosis and treatment provides for a better 
quality of psychiatric thought and psychiatric responsibility, and the gen- 
eral psychiatric conception becomes the immediate basis of the rehabilitation 
of mental patients. That is one aspect, now to the other: 


In implementing these doctrines and accomplishing the obligation stated 
therein we did not aim to replace traditional psychiatry and its unilateral 
orientation to biology, its equally unilateral natural science-medical patho- 
logy model, by another unilateral pathology model, this time oriented to so- 
ciology only. The resolute inclusion of social psychiatry was concerned with 
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the urgently required expansion and broadening of the base of psychiatric re- 
search end practical work. Biological and social factors are linked in mat- 
al illmess as well as in the sufferings of the patient. The traditional 
tural science-medical pathology model must be the 
gration of the social dimension. That is a difficult task which 

able pragmatically to approach at this 





concept 
vides the starting points for the systematic transition of clinical treatment 
to psychiatric rehabilitation. It is a precondition and consequence at the 
same time of the affirmation of the multifactorial etio-pathogenesis of 


psychoses. 


We thereby affirm the indivisible dialectic unity of social psychiatry and 
biological psychiatry, and by firmly holding to this unity, have succeeded 
in avoiding a dangerous antithesis of the biological and social aspects re- 
spectively. Separations or differentiations for specific scientific studies 
or pragmatic efforts are necessary, but their results must be combined--with 
care and patience. To stabilize the unity of biological and social psychie- 
try in a dynamic clinical psychiatry, that was our desire in the 20 years of 
efforts for social psychiatry and rehabilitation in psychiatry. In our 
opinion the antibiological trend in certain areas of social psychiatry, com 
bined with unilateral sociological model concepts, derived primarily from 
behavioral disturbances, is unscientific and dangerous, at least and certain- 
ly so in the realm of the psychoses. It is possible for the biological fac- 
tor to be neglected in certain cases of psychiatric rehabilitation, but it 
must not be abandoned in principle. Biological-social integration is demon- 
strated, for example, in the dynamic cooperation of pharmacotherapeutical 
and sociotherapeutical measures. ‘Social psychiatry along these lines has no- 
thing in common with extrapsychiatric, parapsychiatric or so-called antipsy- 
chiatric actions, groups, movements and ideologies which proclaim themselves 
absolute alternatives to comventional psychiatry. We are aware that social- 
interpersonal conditions may be very significant factors in the development 
and course of psychoses. We do not agree, though, that psychoses are general- 
ly the product of unfavorable social and family conditions. We are also 
aware that the traditional natural science-medical model of mental illness 
no longer provides adequate satisfaction, but we do not agree that it is 
merely a myth. We do realize that conventional psychiatric diagnosis and its 
description of a specificity of psychopathologically motivated behavior with 
disturbed social relations may ass.me the function of a sanction, However, 
to claim that this aspect shows that psychiatric diagnosis is no more than an 
administrative sanction, imposed by psychiatrists as servants of the ruling 
class, that is something we consider the result of involuted unilateralisn. 
Other problems also require constant vigilance, such as the status of the 
mentally ill in society in all its potentials and obstacles for development, 
the issue of definition and expulsion as irrational factors in the justifice- 
tions for long-term detention in psychiatric hospitals, and lastely the prob- 
lem of antitherapeutic conditions in antiquated psychiatric institutions and 
accommodation strategies as well as the ultimately antitherapeutic tendency 
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to dominate the patient, proclaim him a “good patient” if he has been subju- 
guted and his negative adjustment achieved. 


These are objective contradictions--certainly not recognized and dealt with 
early enough by psychiatry itself--in obsolete areas of our traditional psy~- 
chiatry, and it is psychiatry's first end vital duty to achieve positive 
changes here. Social psychiatry es we understand it will interact with such 
similar and wider aspects within p»ychiatry, neither outside nor against it. 
If--to quote Kisker--it may be cc p@elled occasionally to swim against the 
stream, it will still keep to t)« mainstream of psychiatry. It is a signifi- 
cant basis for psychiatric rehabilitation and must be careful not to allow 
itself to be degraded into a social fitness center of psychiatry or misused 
as the social crash pad of society. Psychiatric rehabilitation requires the 
social habilitution of psychiatry. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


NEW ACADEMY OF SCIENCES PRESIDENT DISCUSSES GOALS 
East Berlin HORIZONT in German Vol 12 No 30, 1979 signed to press 16 Jul 79 p 5 


[Interview with Prof Dr Werner Scheler, new president, GDR Academy of Sciences: 
"Txternational Cooperation Multiplies Potentialities"; date and place not given] 





[Text] [Question] Comrade Professor Scheler, please accept our congratulation 
upon having been chosen president of the GDR Academy of Sciences by which, it 
seems to us, homage is also being paid to your great distinctions with respect 
to the development of science in the GDR. 


[Answer] I thank you very much, but you will understand that this is not so 
much a matter of homage as it rather is a task. The Academy has a most con- 
crete responsibility to the further improvement of our people's living con- 
ditions. We have reached a time when the relations between science and pro- 
duction have gained a new quality. We are talking of a process of inter- 
linking and, in some areas, of a fusion process. 


[Question] Actually, our Academy has from the outset seen itself as an 
institution of research for practical purposes. 


[Answer] The ancient and proven motto of the Academy, going back to Leibniz, 
is called “theoria com praxi."” That slogan, coined in 1700, is of even far 
greater importance today. Never before has science affected through techno- 
logy--if not exclusively by that route--the life of the individual as of 
society so strongly. And vice versa, never before has society invested such 
extensive funds in science, which after all is part of the whole, and placed 
such demanding requirements on it. 


A topical clue: microelectronics. Here we find one of our proving grounds, 
and we can wholeheartedly confirm what Comrade Erich Honecker has said, to 
the effect that society finds its best allies in introducing the research 
data in industrial production in the scientists. The stage of practical 
application is a crucial chain link for science. 


New insight in the research on fundamental problems comes hard. But at times 
understanding a principle is less exhausting than its practical application, 
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that is to say, the “how” in everyday life is a crucial criterion for science 
too. And there new problems arise, from basic technology to applied research 
all the way to the effects on the material and social environment of man. I 
regard such challenges as essential intensification factors for R&D. The 
decisive point of departure for higher achievements lies and will always lie 
in implacably gaging our own performance against that level. And that applies 
by no means only to microelectronics. 


[Question] Among the achievements of the 30-year history of the GDR also 
is the formation of a new socialist intelligentsia. Could you please tell 
us of your own course of development? 


[Answer] My father was a plumber in Steinach in Thuringia. There is where 

I attended elementary and high school. As for the majority in my generation-- 
I was born in 1923--Hitler's fascism meant the mental and practical preparation 
for expansion and war. For me, it meant “labor service” and military service. 
Only gradually did I come to recognize as a young person that mechanism of 
fascist rule. But in those fearful times I was looking for a meaningful 
alternative. Things had to become different. And in those changes I wanted 

to be involved. That is why right after the end of the war I joined the 
antifascist youth and, still at the end of 1945, became a member of the KPD. 


For me, socialism was the only meaningful consequence to be drawn from my 
experiences. In the turbulent postwar period I worked in the countryside. 

I was a tool maker and, for a short time, a cashier with social insurance. 
My further life, however, was governed by that I was able to start studying 
medicine in Jena in the fall of 1946. That also was the time that forced 
the decision on us which side we would take and what kind of courses one 
would enrol in by either following bourgeois philosophers, for instance, or 
Marxists. With respect to my ideological development, I am greatly indebted 
to Comrade Professor Georg Klaus and others. 


My further course was a synthesis between my personal inclinations and abilities 
and the demands. of society. After completing my medical studies I became an 
assistant of the Berlin pharmacologist Fritz Jung, who did extremely much for 

me and later also became a good personal friend. I was his chief assistant 

and then became professor of pharmacology in Berlin. Shortly thereafter I 

was appointed director of the institute in Greifswald, then dean for new 

science students and, for 4 years, university president. Early in 1971, 

I was appointed director of the research center for molecular biology and 
medicine at the Academy. 


[Question] Then you headed the research in an area that makes up circa one- 
fourth of the Academy's potential. There is hardly any other natural science 
discipline right now of which so many rapid advances are expected as are of 
molecular biology. What is your view on that? 


[Answer] I have been responsible in recent years for coordinating the bio- 
logical science research in our country, including the natural science 
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foundations for medicine. Under that program molecular biology is an 
essential part of the research program. It constitutes a highly dynamic 
trend in biological science research at present and merits special attention 
for the future as well. Even so, molecular biology is not all that there is 
to biology. There is much more to it. And even on the premise that man 
himself--while socially determined, of course--is primarily a biological 
being, I still think one must not reduce all that, man's biology, his 
thinking and consciousness, to the DNA molecules. What man amounts to 

with his intellectual capacities, his conduct and creativity, might ultimately 
have something to do with molecular processes too, but all this in a highly 
integrated organism. Through the development of highly integrated structures, 
new qualities in the functions of a biological system are created. As 
differentiated and highly developed an organ as the central nervous system 
cannot be reduced to molecular biology, no matter how many essential insights 
into the nature and function of the nervous system biochemical-molecular 
biological research provides for us. 


Many disciplines are part of biology, such aspiophysics, biochemistry, 
physiology, the natural science fundamentals of medicine too and also 
ecology and many others. All these various areas have to be studied very 
attentively because the progress of the sciences, after all, depends-- 

even if to different degrees--on all partial areas. Today that most con- 
spicuously applies to biochemistry, molecular biology, genetics and micro- 
biology, which are developing very rapidly and more and more lead to technical 
application. Even though one must have no illusion that we could succeed 
very soon, for instance, in producing insulin industrially from bacteria-- 
the way we produce penecillin today--I have no doubt most decisive develop- 
ments will occur in that general direction. Furthermore, from a single cell 
of certain plants we can produce a new whole plant today. Yet a lot of 
basic research will still be required until such procedures can be broadly 
used in any standard type of cultivation. 





[Question] What about the so-called tomtato, tomato on top, potato below? 


[Answer] That, I think, is right now a premature product of the imagination. 
There also are ideas and projects at getting grain varieties through genetic 
engineering that would insert cocci bacteria into their genes which would 
make the nitrogen of the air usable for the plants. Just imagine how much 
nitrogen fertilizer we would save then! But until then we have a long and 
complicated way to go. And we have no reason to let up in our previous 
efforts at further development, in optimizing crop fertilization, for example. 
As a scientist one needs imagination and lofty goals too, but illusions no 
one can afford in any field. 


[Question] Many areas require international cooperation. What is the role 
the Academy of Sciences plays in this? 


[Answer] There are quite a few science problems that exist irrespective of 
any social system. Only think of such urgent matters as the ecology, the 
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preservation of the environment, that can in part only be solved through 
cooperation extending across national boundaries. In fact, there actually 
is a need for global cooperation. And international research groups exist 
for it already, such as UNESCO or WHO. You can tell how far our republic 
has come in its 30 years when you look at the role it is playing today in 
such international organizations. Generally known also, of course, are 

the various forms of international science cooperation between our Academy 
and research institutions of our partners’ academies in the USSR and the 
other socialist countries. Genuine international division of labor, or 
partnership, has developed in many areas. That is of special importance 
for science institutions where vast material and personnel means have to 

be employed in a concentrated manner--also for the purpose of getting more 
rapid results. Here I have in mind, for instance, nuclear physics, the 
united nuclear research institute in Dubna, or space research. But with 
nonsocialist countries too, mutually advantageous cooperation has developed. 
Especially in recent months we have concluded a number of agreements with 
such academies as the Royal Society of Great Britain, the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences, and the Austrian Academy of Sciences. With the 

Royal Swedish Academy or the Finnish Academy of Sciences we have had 

such agreements for some time. That, no last, also is a contribution our 
science is making to peaceful coexistence. High achievements are prerequisite 
to any kind of cooperation. At the institutes of our Academy and at the 
universities and other research institutions in our republic there are a 
number of collectives that have performed well, and in part outstandingly, 
in the international arena--and they are of course also wanted as partners. 
Cooperation always develop where one has something to give one another. 


[Question] What would appear to you to be an example of that? 


[Answer] Here one could mention the longtime cooperation between the 
nuclear research institute at our Academy and the Niels Bohr Center in 
Denmark, important for the peaceful use of nuclear energy. Or the inter- 
national exchange of views in the field of molecular biology, for example 
the mutual working visits between our and British molecular geneticists. 

In the field of cancer research, within the scope of WHO, very intensive 
exchange is going on that includes research centers in France, Great Britain 
and other countries. Our central institute for cancer research, for example, 
has prepared a catalog of carcinogenic substances that is internationally 
being regarded as one of the bases for hazard protection in the chemical 
industry. I am also thinking of the mutation inducing testing system the 
institute for genetics and cultural plant research of our Academy has 
developed in Gatersleben. It is possible to determine by it whether 

certain substances, for instance pharmaceuticals or agrochemicals with which 
people may come in contacts, will cause hereditary damage. 


[Question] Would you finally still say something about your new set of tasks? 
[Answer] This new responsibility confronts me with a number of problems, 


of course, that greatly transcend the range I am used to. But that is 
probably true for everyone who gets a new task going beyond his previous 
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task. As for myself, my previous responsibility at the research center 

for molecular biology and medicine, and for the biological sciences pro- 
gram, has always motivated me to look beyond such boundaries and to take 
care of the needed cooperation between chemistry, physics and other fields. 
The host of problems in the cooperation with other fields thus are not un- 
known to me. Yet here the point always has to be made that a single in- 
dividual endowed with his specific specialty can fulfill his overall respon- 
sibility for an Academy only together with dedicated colleagues, with the 
presidium of the Academy, the plenum, the classes and the institutes. 

I desire steadily to foster these close interactions with my colleagues 

in other specialized areas. It forms an essential basis for my exercising 
my responsibility. We shall steadily continue the Academy's fine path of 
development and foster and further develop what was achieved under the 
direction of my predecessor, Prof Klare. That is my intention. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


ETHICAL ASPECTS OF GENETIC EXPERIMENTS STRESSED 


East Berlin EINHEIT in German Vol 34 No 7, Jul 79 signed to press 6 Jun 79 
pp 722-729 


[article by Prof Dr Sinaida Rosenthal, program director, Central Institute 
for Molecular Biology, GDR Academy of Sciences; Prof Dr Hans-Alfred Rosen- 
thal, acting director, Virology Department, Medical Program, Humboldt 
University, Berlin, and Prof Dr Klaus Fuchs-Kittowski, director, Data Pro- 
cessing Departruent, Scientific Theory and Organization Section, Humboldt 
University, Berlins “Molecular Biology and Society -- Prospects and Ethical 
Problems of New Types of Genetic Technologies.” A translation of the East 
Berlin EINHEIT article by Sinaida Rosenthal, cited in footnote 2 below, is 
available in JPRS 71826, 9 Jul 78, No 600 of this series, pp 1-9. For addi- 
tional related information, see the following JPRS issues of this series: 
70729, 3 Jun 78, No 573, pp 28-32, and 69648, 22 Aug 77, No 556, pp 10-157 


frext/ The methods being employed in genetic engineering 

are paving the way for a new phase in the mastery of nature. 
It is a question of using for the benefit of society as a 
whole the potential for developing the productive capacity that 
is observable in basic research today; it is a question of 
prohibiting the inhumane application of new findings to man- 
kind and of consistently preventing their abuse for the 
aggressive military purposes of imperialism. The research 
being done in molecular biology that concerns aan hiaself 
demands a social order which respects the dignity of man, 


With his study of the biological sciences, man comes to know the laws of 
nature as a living entity. We need this kind of knowledge in many sectors 
of material production and in the conscious shaping of our own lives, 

Man, who by nature is a social being, can develop all aspects of his 
natural abilities and potential to the fullest only if he also continues 

to acquire an increasingly better knowledge and understanding of himself 

as a biological being. A healthy way of life requires a knowledge of 
natural biological laws. We can fight disease successfully only if we 

know its biological causes and observe all the effects of the means employed 
in therapy. Health policy decisions of significance to society as a whole, 
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medical decisions made by physicians and personal decisions important to 
the life of each individual require a sense of responsibility and knowledge 
of the respective circumstances. 


The biological sciences have expanded our knowledge of man as a biological 
being in extraordinary measure. The rapid increase in information in these 
sciences has at the same time brought swift develoment of productive 
capacity in agriculture, the food industry and other sectors of material 
production. The results obtained to date and the trends that can be o}- 
served in basic research permit the assumption that the biological sci«nces 
can be expected to produce even more radical impulses for the development 
of productive capacity in the future. Of particular interest here will be 
the continued examination of molecular bases of life processes in molecular 


biology. 


The results of research in molecular biology can be employed either to the 
benefit or detriment of mankind. It is therefore important to take the tine 
for a thorough consideration of the philosophical and ethical questions 
posed by the research itself. It is important to comprehend the possibili- 
ties for development that science is revealing as being also an element 

in the worldwide class struggles between socialisa and inperialisa and to 
do all in our power to see that the further development of molecular biology 
serves exclusively to benefit mankind. 


Basic Research and Practice in Molecular Biology 


Even today there is hunger in vast areas of the world. There is a lack of 
protein and other products important to human nutrition. Political solutions 
are needed in order to assure sufficient food as rapidly as possible to 
those regions of the earth in which hunger still presents a social problens 
of the first order. Science is being asked at the same time whether it is 
capable of developing effective industrial procedures for the production of 
protein and new, high-yieid crop varieties that are suited to environmental 
conditions. In light of the extent of cancer and the still unsatisfactory 
attempts to find cures, the utmost importance is being ascribed to cancer 
research world-wide. A number of viral infections and almost all hereditary 
diseases have not yet been adequately researched and can thus not be fully 
controlled by the medical profession. These and numerous other probleas are 
presenting nolecular biology with tasks that are extraordinarily important 
to society. 


As recently as a decade ago it was juiged that this science was in the 
stage of pure basic research, but that it might produce results on a large 
scale in the near future.* Today we are already seeing the first signs of 
some of these results. Initial moves have made in the direction of 
controlling molecular-diological processes.“ Although we appear to be still 
far renoved from a solution of the aforementioned complicated probleas, we 
nevertheless can see a clearer path to their solution. 
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While up until the beginning of the 1970's molecular biology restricted 
itself on the molecular level to the processes of heredity and expression 
of genetic information (gene expression), a new situation has now ensued. 
Molecular biology has meanwhile developed features characteristic of an 
indepemient laboratory technology, that of “genetic engineering,” which 
has already enabled the biological scientist to intervene directly in the 
genetic material of living organisas -- although to a very limited extent. 
This genetic manipulation is being done with the ain of creating organisas 
that could never occur as the result of natural processes of development 
or through the use of classic propagation methods. Sizple living organisnas 
with the desired characteristics can be produced by way of gene transfer 
experiments. Biology is thus following in the footsteps of chemistry and 
other technical sciences. Just as the latter invent substances and build 
machines, biology is entering a period in which the “invention” of new 
living organisms will te possible. These gene transfer experiments could 
in principle be conducted in all biological systems, even though they have 
been tested in practice thus far only for a few such systeas. 


In an advanced and inproved state, the technologies in molecular biology 
lem themselves to many different uses.” They are already being employed 
in a great variety of ways and promise the following results: 


Increased knowledge of basic problems in biology, particularly the cells 
of higher organisms (gene structure, gene expression, differentiation and 
aging, genetic defects, hormone iabalances, viral infections, cancer, 
immunology); 


Development of new types of diagnostic procedures for medicine; 

Supply of new biochemicals for research and practical use; 

Development of new vaccines to combat viruses and other pathogenic agents; 
Creation of new microorganisms and fungi for the production of hormones, 
antibiotics and specific protein substances (enzymes, for example) and for 
the production of biomass for animal feed and the like on the basis of 
cultivation aimed at by-products; 

Development of more productive agricultural crops; 


Manipulation of animals for the purpose of establishing new economic aninal 
production procedures; 


Increased knowledge of how to correct gene defects in human cells. 


In the meantime, some of the possibilities resulting from the latest devel- 
opments in molecular biology are already in practical use internationally. 

Among them are the production of new kinds of biochemicals and the develop- 
ment of diagnostic procedures for a group of genetic defects in heaoglobin, 
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defects that are widespread in the countries of the subtropical region of 
our planet. In addition, methais are being developed to detect virus nucleic 


aynthesis of cone aninal protein hormones in laboratory experizents. A 

transition is being made here to the development of senitechaical procedures. 
Other proteins that are important to medicine and can be used as therapeutic 
agents are currently being studied intensively in order to determine whether 
they are also suitable for production in microbes ani whether genetic engin- 
eering can be employed for this. Incluied here is interferon, a protein 

that plays a part in defemiing against viral diseases. Genetic engineering 
is also being used to create improved microorganisms for technical purposes. 
The other potential uses are essentially still in the basic research stage, 


but rapid progress can be expected. 


In the highly industrialised states some privately financed companies have 
been formed which are investigating all possibilities of profitable returns 
on the use of results from basic research. In line with this effort, the 
newly established companies have brought in molecular biologists of inter- 
national reputation. Indications are that future uction and sales 
opportunities are being ensured through patenting.” The bourgeois mass 
media are meanwhile already talking about the “biology gold rush."5 At the 
same time, concern is being expressed -- and certainly not without reason -- 
as to whether this might be subjecting a promising area of basic research 
to the danger of once again being oriented exclusively toward profit in the 
capitalist countries. 


Much of what one hears today in the bourgeois mass media regarding the 
potentialities of molecular biology, and genetic engineering in particular, 
is calculated to create illusions. However, the technologies that have 
already been realised and the possibilities that are indicated are already 
eo fantastic that they definitely deserve our attention. 





Methods and Possibilities of Genetic Engineering 


Genetic engineering comprises a complex of methods used to isolate DNA seg- 
ments from the genetic material of viruses, bacteria and plant, animal and 
human cells or to synthesize DNA segments by biochemical and/or chenical 
means (reduced genes). These segnents must in turn be bonded to an easily 
accessible DNA vector; this results in the formation of a molecule that 
consists of DNA segments of different origin. A DNA molecule thus coa- 
posed is called recombinant DNA. This can be introduced into host cells 
(gene transfer).* (* Some laboratory experiments have succeeded in isolat- 
ing from specific mammal and vertebrate tissues the messenger RNA for syn- 
thesis of the peptide hormone insulin, of the polypeptide chains for the 
red blood pigment hemoglobin, of immune globulins, of egg albumin and of 
other proteins; there has also been success in effecting synthesis of the 
corresponding DNA in the manner described and in recombining the latter 
with a bacterial plasmide DNA, The plasmide DNA is used as a vector to 
introduce the foreign DNA into a bacterium where, umier favorable conditions, 
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the respective important protein for medical or technical purposes can be 
synthesised.) In the recipient cell the foreign DNA is replicated and also 
transformed into the respective specific protein.” (** This means has been 
used at the GDR Academy of Sciences’ Central Institute for Molecular Biology 
to synthesize the reduced gene for a fish insulin and reproduce it identi- 
cally (clone) in bacteria. A number of laboratories abroad have done ex- 
tensive work with introducing DNA particles from insect cells into bacteria 
-- primarily gene segments which code for a ribosomal RNA (ribosome organ- 
elles for protei” synthesis); in this way they have been able to conduct 
intensive studie: on the arrangement of genes in the insect chromosome. 
Working in this area in the GDR is the Academy of Sciences’ Central insti- 
tute for Geneti s ami Agronomy.) Laboratory methods of gene synthesis 
employed in organic chemistry are acquiring increasing significance. They 
can be used if the nucleotide sequence of the gene in question can be de- 
duced from the available analysis of the amino acid sequence -- of a peptide 
hormone, for example. (*** This means has now been used successfully in 
the synthesis and replication in bacteria of short DNA chains which carry 
the information for the A and B chains of human insulin. Patents have 
alreaiy been obtained for a bacteria strain which produces these peptide 
chains. However, this has not yet resulted in any insulin for medicinal 
purposes. In order for this to be accomplished, there must be specific 
linkage of both chains with one another, a process that has not yet func- 
tioned efficiently enough. It currently takes several months to synthesize 
this small gene, and only a few laboratories are able to do it at the present 
time because of the expense of the methods involved. However, solutions in 
principle are already being discussed whereby the protein synthesis can 
guarantee the presence of this foreign gene in bacteria.) It is already 
possible today to transfer genetic material from higher living organisnzs 
to microbes under laboratory conditions. Presumably, this will soon be 
possible under industrial conditions as well. A recent laboratory test 
even introduced foreign genetic material into cells of higher living 
organisas.””°"* (**** Used as a vector was a tumor virus DNA which is known 
to become integrated into the chromosomal DNA of a cell after the cell's 
infection. It is certainly possible to develop this method so that in iiw 
future only a torso DNA of this virus is used, which would produce a tumor 
either by itself or as the result of its integration in the chromosone. 

In principle, there would then be a way to manipulate human cells as well. 
For example, there would be the possibility of autologous transplants for 
therapeutic purposes, or the reimplantation of cells derived from the sase 
individual. ) 





A somewhat different route now being taken in genetic manipulation is that 
of nucleus transplantation. Various methods can be used here, ranging from 
the merging of two cells and their nuclei -- frequently with the result that 
one of the nuclei is destroyed -- to the removal of the nucleus of a cell 
ard the introduction of a different nucleus. This procedure could be used 
to clone animals -- in other words, to produce an identical reproduction of 
an animal in the absence of a sexual genetic recombination of the parental 
genome. As is known, the latter process never results in an exact replica 
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of one of the two parents but in an offepring with genetic characteristics 
inherited from both parents. The former procedure has already been done 


in a frog by removing the 
nucleus of a diploid body cell from the donor frog. As far as obtaining 
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reproducing a reliable ani productive anizal without running the risks of 
genetic recombination. As regards actual fertilisations outside the body 
and a reisplantation of the sygote in the uterus, the part of such sani pu- 
lations that has already been mastered in the case of cattle is already 
being practiced in line with rationalising animal production. The actual 
cloning of an anisal, however, will require extensive research, presumably 
lasting for many years. The sain thing is to select the suitable donor 
cell for the nucleus and to assure the normal eabryonal growth of the clone 
amd its further development. But the female aniazal in whose uterus the 
manipulated egg cell would be implanted would not need to have special 
characteristics. 


Genetic Engineering With Human Beings As Well? 


With the development of technologies such as these, we are of necessity 
confronted with the question of whether we will in time be able to apply 
genetic engineering methods to human beings and, in case this should be 
possible in principle, to what extent it would be justifiable in terms of 
ethics. This raises questions that cannot remain solely within the pur- 
view of the particular scientific experts concerned. Taking as a reference 
the technical knowledge of many scientific disciplines, social decisions 
are what are required most of all. We must establish conditions that will 
consistently prevent antihumanist measures from being taken. 


Specific techniques of genetic engineering are already practicable and 
advisable in human medicine today. For instance, in some cases in which 
normal procreation failed, it has been possible to fulfill the desire for a 
child by uniting the male and female sexual cells outside the body ina 
test tube. The fertilized ggg was placed in the woman's uterus, thus ini- 


tiating a normal pregnancy. 


The situation would be similar if, perhaps even in the near future, genetic 
manipulation were used on specific human body cells of a tissue or organ 
to correct well-known, well-studied genetic defects. In order to do this, 
a “healthy” gene would have to be substituted. Celle from the affected 
tissue could be removed from a person suffering from a nereditary defect, 
and a missing or “healthy” gene could be supplied or reiaplanted, thus 
restoring the previously inoperative biochemical function while at the sane 
time preventing a defensive biological immune reaction. However, a trenen- 
dous anount of international research must still be done before we can 
attain this goal, 


We consider precisely controlled manipulations of genetic saterial froa 
human body cells to be possible if the appropriate techniques are developed. 
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Such manipulations would be allowed if and when dangerous side effects 
could be ruled out and if genetic defects could not be neutralized by 
other means. Right now the situation is quite different when one considers 
the manipulation of human reproductive cells. 


At first glance it seems very teapting to hope to fight hereditary diseases 
by substituting healthy genes for diseased ones in human reproductive cells. 
However, given the present level of our knowledge, we still have very far to 
go before something like this will be practical without danger to inmediate 
offspring and future generations. Today we consider it advisable to test 
such techniques on animals -- in order then to be able to employ them with 
human beings — if we can be absoluteiy certain that the desired effect 
will actually occur in the offspring and, moreover, that genetic damage will 
not be inflicted unintentionally on future generations. 


Experimentation on human reproductive cells designed to change the genetic 
makeup must not be pernitted becasue it can have immeasurable consequences 
for future generations. Medicine is becoming increasingly able to trest 

the syzptoms of those with hereditary diseases as well as to detect the 

most serious abnormalities in the early weeks of pregnancy. The woman has 
the option of ending 4 pregnancy on the advice of her doctor. Genetic 
consultations offer families the opportunity to make timely decisions. 
Moreover, there are circumstances under which the elimination of iseasei* 
genes from a population can even have negative effects. This is the case, 
for example, with the sickle cell anemia gene in regions infected by malaria. 


If it is obvious for the aforeaentioned reasons that experiments with gene 
manipulation of human reproductive cells must not be conducted, then there 
can be absolutely no doubt that sanipulation of healthy reproductive cells 
aust not be allowed, experiments that are allegedly designed to “iaprove” 
the genetic makeup. For there is no objective standard at all by which to 
determine what there is about the genetic substance that should be “is- 
proved” and what direction such “improvements” should take. Any interference 
with the genetic substance of a population reduces the variety of traits 
that result from evolution. But it is this variety of human traits, the 
multiplicity and diversity of individual characteristics, that continuously 
nurtures social development. Any limitation of this multiplicity and 
diversity through genetic manipulation is antihumanistic and therefore to 
be rejected. 





We «now today that every human being has far more biological equipment 
than he actually develops. Our chief ain must therefore be to create those 
social comditions under which the biological traite of each individual 
person can develop to the fullest, for his own benefit and that of society. 
Socialism offers the best prerequisites for doing this. It is therefore 
necessary world-wide to eliminate all forms of man's exploitation by san, 
thus creating the most favorable conditions everywhere for the all-round 
development of personality. 
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I. Syllim-Rapoport referrei to these very ideas in 4 lecture not long azo. 

In her opinion it will take “an entire era of generally initiated prophylaxis 
and, if possible, the elimination of disruptive factors as well as the effec- 
tive correction of their effects, on the one hand, and a lengthy period of 
success by a highly developed classless society with a thorough scientific 
investigation of all life processes and social processes, on the other hand, 
in order just to be able to take stock of what actual physiological develop- 
ment is capable of -- in other words, what it can achieve if every potential 
for human develoment is exhausted completely and without interference, 

We shall certainly see the third millenium before we are able to say whether 
the biological boundaries of man’s development potential can be extended 
above and beyond this and to what extent.” 


Science fiction has confronted us of late with *he idea of reducing indiv- 
idual variety within mankind by means of biologically identical reproduction 
(cloning). Most of these ideas derive from the notion that sooner or later 
attempts will probably be sade in animal husbandry to clone hichly produc- 
tive animals via nucleus transplants. It is wondered whether that which 
could work with animals aight not also be possible with humans. The very 
logic of this line of reasoning shows how quickly a society in which the 
human being is judged accordirg to his negotiable value in the interest of 
the profit motive can forget all the fine words about the intrinsic value 
of the personality. In some imperialist states there are those who are 
quite unscrupulously pondering how one aight breed individuals who would 
best adapt to the specific conditions of capitalist production. In addition, 
it is obvious as to who in this society considers hiaself so valuable that 
he thinks he sust sake hisaself available to mankind in the forse of several 
copies at a t and for as long as he chooses. For instance, science 
fiction pleces’ that appeared recently in the United States tell the reader 
abdout a millionaire who purchased for hiaself a research teasz whose task it 
was to make an identical reproduction of hig. Such ideas are brought into 
ideological discussions today in order to revive the old elitist theory that 
we are all so familiar with. Meanwhile, many people are no longer directing 
their efforte toward proving that there is an elite among men; rather, they 
are even hoping to be able to breed such an elite thenselves, 


At the present tise, however, we have no reason to take the dreadful visions 
of certain science fiction products too seriously in terms of their scien- 
tific content. The development of genetic engineering technologies is still 
far removed from being able to envisage the identical reproduction of a 
human individual. But even if it should be possible at some time, it must 
be realized that the biologically identical reproduction of an individual 

is by no means a reproduction of the personality, of the human being as a 
social being. Man is a social as well as @ biological creature; his pers- 
onality is chiefly the product of social developments and processes that sust 
therefore be molded in the interests of all-round personality development. 
Any blological restriction of the individual variety of human society sust 
be rejected in principle because it of necessity always constitutes an ia- 
poverishment. We are agminst any standardization of the human personality 














because we are concerned in the interest of society as a whole with the 
unalterable individuality of well-roumied personalities. Sociobiological 
conceptions which seek to increase creativity or other factors by way of 
“breeding measures” are inhuman. 


Social Responsibility 


The issue regarding the possibilities of genetic engineering also with 
humans points up in a particularly drastic sanner probleszs of the responsi- 
bility of scientists toward society, but also of the responsibility of 
society for science. A discussion of this responsibility aust first con- 
cern issues that involve incursions against man himself. Society sust 
ensure that all decisions are humane decisions. The second issue concerns 
problems of technical security of the overall complex of the work in molecu- 
lar biology that involves gene sanipulation. In any event, society sust 
guarantee the preclusion of laboratory accidents that could have catas- 
trophic consequences. The third issue concerns preventing inperialiss 

from misusing for its aggressive military purposes the sarvelous opportuni- 
ties that are developing in genetic engineering. 


It is our view that incursions into human reproductive cells sust be reject- 
ed, and genetic manipulations of other human cells t be tied to the firs 
stipulation that no harm can result. As I. T. Frol has also said, we 
must demand more and sore emphatically throughout the world that strict 
socioethical principles be drawn up to cover experiments on human beings. 
Society must guarantee adherence to these principles. Such a guarantee 
presupposes that there are no other factors in society that sake possible 
the prohibited experimentation on human beings. The continued existence 
of capitalise and its economic and political options -- including the 
option of buying scientists -- causes repeate’ Uc0oaches, even in the pres- 
ence of stiff legislation against inhuman plans. Thus, the sost effective 
safezuard for enforcing appropriate socioethical prisciples for experisents 
on human beings consists in establishing socialist production conditions. 
The continued existence of imperialisa therefore makes it all the sore 
necessary to keep alive the discussion of the philosophical and ethical 
questions that are now arising out of research in the field of molecular 
biology. We must continue to sake consistent use of the aivantages of 
socialism in our efforts to seek international treaty arrangezents, with the 
understanding that states with different social orders will coexist peace- 
fully; we must remain vigilant in the face of all attempts to aisuse 
ecientific-technical progress for purposes inimical to mankind. 


Increasing numbers of scientists are presently concerned over developments 
in molecular biology, particularly genetic engineering. A very intensive 
debate is going on regarding the resulting possibilities, but also ths 
dangers. A key area in the discussions is the danger of laboratory acci- 
dents whose consequences could reach far beyond the respective laboratory 
and its immediate surroundings. 
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Simultaneously with publication of the first successful gene transfer 
experiment with recombinant DNA, a group of responsible research scientists 
joined together in the United States for the stated purpose of systenatizing 
classes of biological laboratory accidents and drafting recommendations for 
a system of security regulations of various — in order to protect 
the environment and those conducting the experiments. 


The GDR Acadeny gf Sciences has taken a position in principle on these 

kinds of issues!° and has stated its willingness to help draft an appropriate 
security system for the GDR. The basic features of such a system have 
meanwhile been presented and are being handled in a strict manner by the 
GDR Ministry for Health. In the meantime, it has turned out that the breed- 
ing and use of bacteria with limited propagation capacities, as well as 
other factors, have shown that an assessment of the actual dangers has to 

be substantially lower than was suspected at the beginning of the research. 
This has also provided the opportunity to make even more specific some of 
the essential points of security provisions discussed at the 1975 conference 
in Asilomar (United States), to limit them to the truly necessary scope 

and to make a more precise classification of the bounds of prohibited ex- 
periments. The academies of the USSR and other socialist countries, as well 
as a number of leading scientific institutions in the capitalist countries, 
have joined in these initiatives. But it must be taken into account that 
the prospect of starting profitable industrial companies with the aid of 
genetic engineering is already causing a number of capitalist firms to be 

on the lookout for ways to get around these security regulations. Certain 
companies are now recruiting scientists from the university sector and send- 
ing them to conduct experiments in countries where the security regulations 
are less rigid. With a view only to super-sized profits, the monopolies 

are not concerned with the interests of their own countrymen, and certainly 
not with the problems of protecting man and the environment in remote 
regions of the earth. 


Indications in this area are that the existence of a monopoly capitalist 
class which bends and subordinates all aspects of life to its st rivings for 
profits is incompatible with the interests of the broad masses of people. 

At the same time, it is obvious that protest on the part of a few especially 
responsible scientists alone can do but little to remedy the situation. 

Only in concert with all progressive forces, particularly the working class, 
and in the form of the international solidarity of these progressive forces 
will it be possible to solve the problem of putting scientific knowledge to 
use in the interest of all mankind. 


Aside from the problem of unintentional jeopardy ani laboratory accidents, 
there is the possibility of conscious misuse of molecular biology's methods 
and findings in the service of imperialist acts of aggression. Even the 
wildest imagination would be unable to detail every conceivable criminal 
intent involving serviceable genetic combinations of pathogenic genes in 
microbes. As long as imperialism exists, we must expect that it will find 
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researchers who will work in the employ of imperialist strategists on the 
development of dangerous biological weapons, 


The international agreement on banning biological weapons that came about 
on the initiative of the USSR and the other socialist countries is a major 
success in the struggle for the exclusively peaceful use of biological 
findings. We must not tolerate any kind of violation of this agreement 
and must prevail upon all states to be party to the agreenent. 


The development of the sciences shows that fundamentally there are no linits 
to man's comprehension, as shown by these very examples of modern biology 
and medicine, Today we are penetrating deeper and deeper into the essence 
of biological processes and controlling them for man‘s purposes; we are 
gaining an ever better mastery of them and are arriving at new synthetic 
biological processes. This is truly a new phase in the mastery of nature. 
It harbors great expectations on the one hand, but on the other the element 
of danger and dread as well. By virtue of the fact that now it is no longer 
only man‘s environment and immediate surroundings that are subject to in- 
cursions by science and technology -- man himself is directly affected -- 
scientific development also has an inalienable need for a social order that 
respects the dignity of mankind. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


SPACE SOCIETY ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES SUMMARIZED 
East Berlin SPECTRUM in German No 5, May 79 pp 22-24 


[Article by Horst Hoffman: "From the Work of the Space Research and Travel 
Society" | 


[Text] As we reported in the April issue, the GDR Space Research and Travel 
Society (GWR) was formed on 24 February 1979, The GWR is one of the 12 sci- 
entific societies associated with the Academy of Sciences;it continues, on 
a higher level, the activities of the GDR Astronautical Seciety, which was 
founded in 1960, Among the principal tasks defined in the GWR's constitu- 
tion are: support of research and devslopment, especially interdisciplinary 
activities; dissemination of the latest scientific findings; promotion of 
the training, development, and education of socialist scientists and tech- 
nicians, and the development of international cooperation, 


The members of the society are mainly natural scientists, but there are also 
doctors, historians, lawyers, economists, teachers, philosophers, and 
journalists, Companies, institutions and organizations can be associate menbers. 





National Capabilities and International Integration 


The annual convention and membership meeting in Berlin was completely in 

line with the preparation for the 30th anniversary of the GDR, The members 

of the GWR wanted to contribute to the promotion of prestigious, interesting 
new research projects that would make use of the national capabilities and 
socialist international integration, On the basis of the guidelines valid for 
the scientific society, the CWR's activity in the future will be divided into 
the following specialties (with the names of the leaders in parentheses): 

I, Space Physics (Dr D. Moehlmann), II. Remote Reconnaissance (Dr A, Geschke), 
III. Space Materials Science and Energy Production (Dr E, Hollax), IV. Space 
Biology and Medicine,(Dr H, Haase), ¥. Theory and Technology of Space Flight 
(Dr E, Hantesche) VI. History of Space Research, Space Flight, and Interna- 
tional Space Law (Dr D, Herrmann). 


19 Scientific Meetings 


The specialized groups of the Astronauticail Society organized 9 scientific 
events of high level and value ir 1977, and 10 in 1978, The subjects matched 
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the high points of space research and the GDR's participation in the Inter- 
kosmos program, 


“Findings in Space Medicine and Space Biology -- Their Practical Application 

in Medicine and Military Medical Practice” was the theme of the scientific 
meeting that was held in Dresgen on 16-17 December 1977, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Space Medicine Section of the Society for Military Medicine 
and Specialized Group IV. In 11 lectures, 20 leading scientists from the USSR, 
CSSR, People's Republic of Poland, and the GDR gave a survey of the most re- 
cent state of research in this field, on the eve of the flight of the first 
international cosmonauts, “Development of Phases and Textures Under the Influ- 
ence of Changes in Gravity” was the title of a seminar organized by Specialised 
Group III, under the direction of Academician Otto Henkel. In this discus- 
sion, several space researchers introduced phenomena to be investigated, which 
could be ‘mportant for future work in the field of raw materials research. 

The proposais called for activities in the preparation of new experiments 

for the GDR's participation in the Interkosmos program. A round-table discussion 
arranged by Specialized Group III on 30 November 1978 had the theme “Galvanic 
Lithium Cells -- Status, Outlook, and Application in Space Fiight.” The prin- 
cipal lecture was given by Professor Budewski, director of the Central In- 
stitute for Electrochemical Power Sources in Sofia, The discussion concluded 
with important statements concerning the development of trends in this field. 


60,000 Space Researchers from 40 Countries 


The GWR Committee for Student and Youth Activities regularly holds events that 
give information on the latest scientific findings in space research and 
Space travel. Through cooperation with selected educational institutions, 
students could be interested in active participation within their science 
department. 


The GWR Committee for Educetional Questions worked out an agreement on co- 
Operation with the Miristry for Populer Education last year, Its purpose is 
to consider the growing need for teachers and to include the results and 
findings of space research and travel in an epplication-oriented fashion in 
courses and extracurricular activity. Since 1960, the GDR has been a voting 
member of the Intemational Astronautical Federation, in which around 60,000 
Space researchers and rocket technologists are represented by 60 organize- 
nions from nearly 40 countries, Since then, delegates from our country heve 
taken part in all the International Astronautical Congresses. At the 29th 
IAF Congress in October 1978 in Dubrovnik (Yugoslavia),the GDR was repre- 
sented by «a delegation of 10 scientists from institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences, universities and technical schools, and industry, Especially 
noteworthy were the contributions of Prof Hans-Joachim Fischer, director of 
the Academy of Sciences Institute for Electronics, on the development and 
prospects of interkosmos cooperation, as well as the preparation, execution 
and evalustion of the first USSR-GDR manned space flight, with cosmonauts 
Valery Bykowsk! and Sigmund Jaehn, The GDR's activities were also recognized 


at this Congress by the eleetion of scientists from ovr country to a very 
diversified set of IAF committees, 
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GDR Scientists on IAF Committees 


The General Assembly confirmed Prof H.-J, Fischer as chairman of the section 
on "Scientific Spacecraft," an office that he has held for 3 years jointly 
with the Soviet scientist-cosmonaut Dr Vitaly Sevastianov,. Prof Gerhard 
Reintanz of the Martin Luther University in Halle has belonged for a decade 
to the Counci] Of the International Institute for Space Law, which holds 
colloquia during the IAF Congresses. Prof Manfred von Ardenne is a correspon- 
ding member of the Engineering Science Section of the International Astro- 
nautical Academy, which has its permanent seat in Paris. 


The election of a GDR scientist to the IAF Steering Committee, a council con- 
sisting of 10 m mbers, was successful for the first t.me in 1978: Dr E. Hollax 
was chosen as one of the five vice-presidents. In addition, the General Assen- 
bly confirmed him as a member of the program committee for the 30th Inter- 
national Astronautical Congress, to take place in Munich in September 1979, 
as well as chairman of the section on "Space Energy Systems," 





Bernd Schildwach, a student at the Karl-Marx-Stact institute of Technology, has 
been working for 4 years as 4 member of the IAF Committee for Student Affairs. 
In 1977 he received second prize in an intermational competition for his 
scientific contribution, and was awarded a certificate of honor, The GWR 
wants to extend its international relations further, That is especially true 
for relations with its sister organizations in the fraternal socialist coun- 
tries, In January of this year, the USSR Association for Space Travel was 
formed in Moscow; its purpose is the promotion of scientific and technical 
progress in the area of the exploration and opening up of space for peaceful 
purposes, Two-time space traveler Major General Anatoly Filipchenkov was 
elected chairman of the executive committee of this society, 


Magik and Magion 


At the GWR's annual convention, Professor Fischer gave an interesting survey 
of the GDR's participation itn the interkosmos program in the last few sonths, 
Since June of last ye®®, our country has taken part in the first joint USSR- 
GDR manned space fiight with Sowue 31, Salyut 6, and Soyuz 29, as well as in 
four unmanned experiments. 


On 21 and 26 June 1978, two meteorological research rockets of the M 100 B 
type were launched; they carried out investigations of the ozone layer up to 
an altitude of more than 30 km. During the experiments, which lasted around 
15 minutes, the data stream amounted to | kbit per second, At the same time 
as the rocket ascents, Meteorological Service ozone probes were released, 
On 26 October 1978, the magnetospheric sateilice interkosmos 18, cailed 
"Magik," went inco orbit. On 14 November, the small subsatellite "Magion,” 
from the CSSR, was separated off from it. A VLS instrument and a telemetry 
system work on board the "daughter satellite,” which has a mass of 15 kilo- 
grams and dimensions of 30 x 30 x 30 centimeters. in the course of 2 weeks, 
Magion moved away from che “mother satellite” co a distance of 1,000 kilo- 
meters, with a drift velocity of about | meter per second, This allows 








three-dimensional measurements of the reciprocal influence between the mag- 
netosphere and the ionosphere <-- hence the name "Magion." In addition to 
plasma probes from the GDR,units of the modular telemetry system are also in 
use on board the Magik satellite. 


On 25 January 1979, the Soviet weather satellite Meteor 29, with the SI-1 
infrared Fourier spectrometer from the GDR, was launched as part of the GARP 
global atmospheric research program, Like its predecessors on board Meteor 
25 and Meteor 28, this instrument is used to derive vertical profiles of the 
temperature, humidity, and ozone content of the atmosphere up to an altitude 
of 40 kilometers, Prodessor Henkel referred to materials science research in 
space. He pointed out that materials costs now come to 64.6 percent in in- 
dustry, and that this fraction will rise to 70 percent in the next 5 to 10 
years, The production of raw materials in space is therefore of great impor- 
tance, because of the over 100 elements on earth, only a small number can be 
combined, Special raw materials like whiskers can show a tensile strength 100 
times greater than the ordémarg materials. Others with high electrical con- 
ductivity will actually replace copper under some conditions some day. The 
scientist called the hydrocarbons the “raw materials of the century." 


Colonel Haase reported on the selection and training of our cosmonauts. The 
basic difference between an airplane pilot and a space flier lies, among 
other things, in the fact that the pilot is in action only for hours, and his 
flight can be discontinued at any time without economic losses; the cos- 
monaut, on the other hand, flies for days, weeks, and months, and @ pre- 
mature interruption of the operation reduces its effectiveness, At the present 
time, the physiological peculiarities of long-duration flights in near-earth 
orbit are a peint of emphasis in biological and medical research as part of 
the manned space flight progran., 
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PROBLEMS OF PRODUCING TPA COMPUTERS REVEALED 
Budapest MAGYAR HIRLAP in Hungarian 3 Aug 79 p 7 
[Article by Laszlo Gorombolyi: "The Hard Fate of the TPA" ] 


[Text] In November 1976 the KFKI [Cectral Physics Research Institute] 
of the MTA [Hungarian Academy of Sciences] signed a contract with VILATI 
[Institute of Electrical Automation]. (The name of the latter was 
changed in 1978 to the VILATI Prime Contractor and Manufacturing 
Enterprise for Electrical Automation.) The purpose of the contract was 
that the KFKI was handing over the manufacturing rights to VILATI for 
the TPA/70 [TPA, Stored Program Data Processing] minicomputer which it 
had developed. It was agreed in the contract that the KFKI would buy 
back 10 computers every year. In this way it would satisfy its own 
market which had developed and it would provide marketing security for 
the manufacture. 


It was the unanimous opinion of the contracting parties that the agree- 
ment was favorable to both institutes; the interests of the research 
institute and of the manufacturing enterprise fortunately coincided. 


Two and a half years have elapsed since. The result: As of 5 June 1979 
a total of 16 computers have been finished in the Eger factory unit of 
VILATI. Of these one was a prototype and they are doing the last tests 
before delivery on three. (In the meantime VILATI has gone bankrupt. 
The enterprise was reorganized financially in January 1978. In this 
article, however, we will deal with the overall problems of enterprise 


management only to the extent that these problems are connected with the 
difficulties of manufacturing the computer.) 


What were the arguments for signing the contract? 


Beginning in the second half of the 1960's--partly to aid research and 
partly in connection with national computer technology tasks—-there was 
an intensive development of computer technology tools in the KFKI (more 


precisely, in the Measurement and Computer Technology Institute of the 
KFKI). 
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Equipment and machine tools controlled by its computers appeared on the 
market by the end of the 1960's. It was expected that the Hungarian 
machine industry would soon need good quality computers which could be 
linked to machine tools. 


The computers being manufactured by the KFKI at this time were the TPA/1001 
and the TPA/1, a version of the former with integrated circuits. The 
research institute undertook independent development without delay. The 
model number, TPA/70, refers to the planned time limit of the undertaking. 


The task proved to be more difficult than the experts of the KFKI had 
thought. The computer was finished only at the end of 1973. By this 
time it was not suitable for its original purpose. In the meantime the 
microcomputers had appeared and these received the chief role in control 
of machine tools. Hungarian industry was not manufacturing gigantic 
equipment which needed computers built in to then. 


Not Wasted 


But the intellectual and material energy invested was not wasted; the 
TPA/70 was a computer with outstanding technical characteristics which 
was very suitable for solving certain tasks. 


An international systems theory research institute (the ILASA) working 
near Vienna, primarily with American and Soviet financing, entrusted the 
control and linkage of its extensive remote data processing network to 
a TPA/70. The computer performs similar tasks with the ESZ-1040 {esz, 
Uniform Computer Technology System] equipment of the KFKI. It evaluates 
aerial photography in India and is used extensively in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland as well. These computers were manufactured by the KFKI (a 
total of 35 units in the period 1974-1976). 


As for VILATI, the factory unit in Eger seemed suitable for manufacture, 
partly because this would create closer contact between an enterprise 

with manufacturing experience in the automation of industrial processes 
and the KFKI, which dealt with the computer control of these processes. 


This was one of the chief reasons why VILATI was selected for this 
cooperation. The other reason was that it had become clear by 1976 that 
the PRACTICOMP 4000 computer, which it had developed and which it had 
manufactured since the 1970's, no longer met the requirements, although 
it was suitable for carrying out simple business tasks. Taking over a 
ready-made, high quality product seemed the obvious thing to do. 


The question now is, if the interests of the two institutes coincided, 
why did the contract achieve so little? 
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Kalman Balotay, technical director of VILATI, summarized the important 
events of ‘the past three years in the matter of the TPA/70. 
um 


The talks preceding the contract began in the fall of 1975. But prepara- 
tion for manufacture could not begin until November 1976, until the 
contract signed. The internal disorder and lack of organization of 
materials t at VILATI further aggravated the cumbersome domestic 
acquisition conditions. Namely, it would have taken 18 months from the 
time of the contract to order and obtain the materials and prepare for 
manufacture. The KFKI alleviated the situation, it provided VILATI with 
the material for the prototype and for a null series consisting of five 
machines. 


The five machines were manufactured by the first quarter of 1978 and prep- 
arations were made to manufacture the series of 20 planned for 1978. The 
serious economic difficulties of the enterprise came to a head at this 
time; VILATI was financially reorganized. From the end of January 1978 
until 31 March 1978 affairs were controlled by a ministerial commissioner. 
The plans were reviewed and it was decided to reduce the planned series 
of 20 to 10. The justification was that VILATI had valid orders for only 
this many. (Namely, the 10 that were to be bought back by the KFKI.) 

The restricted manufacturing capacity was also a reason. 


VILATI needed two machines for further manufacture. They asked the KFKI, 
would it relinquish two of the ten? The KFKI relinquished five, so 
there were valid orders for only five. In the atmosphere of financial 
reorganization this gave cause for another enterprise decision—they 
would manufacture only five TPA/70's in 1978. The narrow capacity was 
mentioned again. 


The five machines were manufactured; the KFKI took three; two could not 
be sold because of manufacturing slippage; VILATI sold these. 


For the sake of historical accuracy we should note that another important 
order was a cause of the narrow capacity. Between 1977 and 1979 they had 
to manufacture complete computer controls for the 172 test bench used to 


test Diesel engines. (They are now working on putting these into 
operation.) 


In the opinion of the technical deputy director (a main department chief 
at the beginning of 1978) the really significant burdens did not justify 
forcing the TPA/70 into the background. The decision was a hasty one. 


In addition to the five machines already manufactured VILATI plans to 
manufacture another six in 1979. It must be noted that VILATI--as prime 
contractor--has never striven to manufacture a large series of one product. 











It offers its products primarily as a prime contractor, built into 
delivered systems. There is some ad hoc marketing but it is not 
characteristic and this is not the purpose of the enterprise. (In any 
case, the TPA/70 series proved to be too small, irrationally and uneco- 
nomically small.) 


The Results Have Fallen Short 


The further fate of the computer is being defined by the prime contractor 
character. In the near future it will be used to control two water 
affairs data collection systems in Hungary and it will control a complex 
production guidance and control system at the Driving Works and Paint 


Equipment Factory. 


The ideas of the enterprise are under development; the product structure 
to be developed will be the subject of a proposal being prepared for the 
end of .979. These decisions also will influence the fate of the TPA/70. 
The chief goal of the enterprise today in regard to the TPA/70 is to manu- 
facture the 40th machine within the next 2-3 years. It is presumed that 
the profit from this quantity will cover the expenditures thus far. After 
the signing of the contract four experts from the KFKI “accompanied” the 
computer and a department consisting of 17 persons has been organized 
around them since--the TPA/70 development and applications technology 
department--and it has done a lot in the two and a half years to further 
develop the computer. 


According to Mihaly Sandory, director of the Measurement and Computer 
Technology Institute and the most responsible person from the KFKI side, 
the TPA/70 was--despite the slippage in its development--a proven and 
marketable product at the time of the signing of the contract although it 


had to be technologically developed jointly. But this could not be done 
by VILATI. 


The KFKI is now proposing a reexamination of the contract. Mihaly Sandorv 
says: “Because of the lag in development we have experienced difficulties 
in marketing. We would rather pay the enterprise the planned profit than 
force the machine on the customers." 


At the beginning it seemed that the interests coincided and that the 
contract could mean the beginning of a successful undertaking. But one 
can hardly be proud of what has been achieved. The case described may 
not be typical but it contains lessons. For example, that the signing of 
a contract--even if the interests seem to coincide--is no guarantee that 
the enterprise will satisfy its obligations. 
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How has the KFKI been affected by the violation of the contract by VILATI? 
Mihaly Sandory says: “We counted on it. There are two possibilities 

here now. * Either a contract is fulfilled or it is not. We are not very 
well acquainted with the concept of violating a contract. It takes the 
manufacturer about 3 minutes to prove that the fault is that of the 
enterprise importing or providing the parts and in another 3 minutes 

they can prove that the trouble is caused by the world economic situation.” 


But if we think about it the successful fulfillment of such contracts is 
needed to mitigate just these problems. 
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DEVELOPMENT AN’ PRODUCTION OF COMPUTERS AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Programming and Software HUNGARY 


THE DATA BASE HANDLING SYSTEM OF HwB IDS/II [HONWEYWELL-BULL INTECRATED DATA 
STORE] | 


Budapest INFORMACIO ELEKTRONIKA in Hungarian Vol 14 No 2, 1979 pp 84-90 
manuscript received 29 Sep 78 


CSER, SANDOR, department head, Computer-Technology Institute, Mv! [Ministry 
of Labor], and POLSZ, ATTILA, Mrs, senior referent, State Admi:istration 
Computer Sertwice, KSH [Central Statistical Bureau] 


[Abstract] ‘The IDS/II features (1) A Data Description Language (DDL) to 
logically describe the full data base, which is independent of any progran- 
ming language; (2) The Device Media Control Language (DMCL) describing the 
physical realization of the data base; (3) The subscheme DDL, establishing 
the connection between the data base and the user program(s), and serving 
for the definition of part of the data base; and (4) The Data Manipulation 
Language (DML) providing data handling with the aid of a language (COBOL in 
the present instance) encompassing the use of the data base. Experience 
gained in the implementation of the system indicates that its use is easy to 
learn; that the planning, programming, and operating functions can be well 
separated; that the INTERACTIVE-IDS/II is an effective means of training for 
the use of the system; that the aanufacturer provides ample documentation and 
training aids; that the IDS/II is potentially a useful means for establishing 
an information system capable of meeting the needs of various, quite differ- 
ent users; and that the data are well protected against access by unauthorized 
users. The interactive use may be effectively extended with the DM-IV sys- 
tem. IDS/II makes the job of information-system designers easier, faster, 
and more efficient. Figures 1; references 8: 2 Hungarian, 6 Western. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION OF COMPUTERS AND CONTROL BQUIPMENT 


Programming and Software HUNGARY 
PROGRAMMING AS A TEAM WORK 


Budapest INPORMACIO ELEKTRONIKA in Huagerian Vol 14 No 2, 1979 pp 112-118 
manuscript received 23 Jun 76 
I 


SZABO, JOZSEF, deputy department head, SZKI [Computer-Techmology Coordinat ing 
Institute] 


[Abstract] The sociological ramifications of programming as a team work are 
discussed. In setting up « programming team and in supervising its operation 
consideration sust be given to the differences between the formal organiza- 
tional system and the informal organization systes which invariably develops. 
Of course, a suitable physical environment has to be provided. Although pro- 
gramming proper is an individual activity, checking, expansion, adaptation, 
and modification of « program prepared by one individual is usually carried 
out by another. Personality traits assume an important role. Harmony must 
be established between beginners and sore proficient programmers, sembers of 
the same team, sembers of various teams, and sesbers of verious hierarchical 
levels for best results. The programming environment must be established 
with care, end aust be protected from deterioration. Forming teams requires 
much consideration and circumsepection. Examples are described for the set- 
ting up of a four-member team made up of a highly experienced programmer and 
three beginners. The major functions of the team supervisor are in the areas 
of goal setting, selling of the goals, managing and leading the team, and 
keeping track of the project, as well as checking performance. The super- 
visor must also represent the team effectively in front of top management. 
Figures 2; references 6: 4 Hungarian, 2 Western. 
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DEVELOPIENT AND PRODUCTION OF COMPUTERS AND CONTROL BQUIPMENT 


Programming and Software HUNGARY 
PLANNING-ORIENTED LANGUAGE AND DATA-STORACE SYSTEM 


Budapest INPORMACIO ELEKTRONIKA in Hungarian Vol 14 No 2, 1979 pp 76-83 
manuscript received 8 Now 78 


FOLSZ, ATTILA, department head, Computer-Technology Center, National Pianning 
Bureau, and PALOCZ, ISTVAN, senior referent, Computer-Techmnology Center, 
National Planning Burer 


[Abstract] The ATPR (General Planning Program System ) developed at the Na- 
tional Planning Bureau for matrix storage and handling, as well as the lan- 
guage used to describe the operations to be performed with the matrixes is 
described. The ATPR is the totality of the computer programs and routines 
used, featuring a common, standard data-storage and handling system on both 
the input ard output side. The program system operating in the MULTIJOB op- 
erating system of the ICL System 4-70 computer is supplemented with special- 
purpose parametrically controllable target programs; programs providing con- 
nection between the program packets supplied by ICL om the one hand and the 
data-storage and new program packets on the other hand; base routines provid- 
ing unified data handling within the programs and realizing data traffic be- 
tween the individual programs and the data store; and data-store maintenance 
programs. A special matrix-handling language (BETA) and the program system 
realizing the tasks written in this language are the special features of the 
system. The ATPR is an open system, capable of being expanded. The system 
handles the computer-related tasks of the National Planning Bureau. Figure 
1; references 2 (Hungarian). 
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DEVELOPMEN® AND PRODUCTION OF COMPUTERS AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

Automated Design and Engineering POLAND 
COMPUTER ASSISTED DESIGN IN POLISH COMPUTER INDUSTRY 

Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 13 No 11, 1978 pp 1-3 


CHOWANSKI, ANDRZEJ and LUSZPAK, ANDRZEJ, Institute of Computer Systems of 
Automation and Measurements, Warsaw 





[Abstract] Institute of Computer Systems of Automation and Measurements 
[InstKSAiP] in Warsaw (formerly OBR MERA-ELWRO) began its work on computer 
assisted technological design in 1970. A system of interpackage plugboards 
was worked out for the ODRA 1204 computer in 1972. From 1975 this system 
under the name of TAPOL is being operated in MERA-ELWRO with ODRA 1300 
computer. This system is also used by the MERA-BLONIE Plants and by the 
industrial Institute of Telecommunications in Warsaw. The SYR-45 system 
of multilayer printed circuit design fer the Uniform System computers was 
worked out in 1974-1976 together with cone Institute of Technical Cybernet- 
ics of Wroclaw Polytechnic. The aforesaid systems were adapted to specific 
technical requirements and operated by the technique of batch processing. 


The PIN system, which at present is being developed by the Inst-KSAiP, is 
intended for the automation of the engineering work at the MERA-ELWRO 
Center. This system will make it possible: 


- introduction and control of description of the network of connections; 

- design of printed circuits (distribution of elements, marking-off print- 
ed wiring); 

design of cassettes or panels (distribution of packages, interpackage 
connections in cassettes or panels); 

design of frames (interpackage connections in frames) ; 

preparation of design and technological documentation; 

preparation of tapes controlling production equipment. 


At the stage of technological design the PIN system may be classified as 
CAD-CAM integrated system. Its functioning is shown in a block diagram. 


Operation of the PIN system is based on teleprocessing with the use of 
ODRA 1305 computer under the control of GEORGE 3 operating system. The 
designer operates the PIN system conversationally using a DZM i80 KSRE 
terminal as a basic input/output. The structure of the system and its 
software permits the intervention of designers in the operation af algo- 
rithms and a simple actualization and supplementation of design results. 


The methods of conversation design using PIN system are described and two 
subsystems are considered, viz., the distribution of elements and the de- 
sign (marking-off) of printed wiring on the multilayer packages. Block 
diagrams of both subsystems are provided. 
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Engr. Andrzej Chowanski, M.A., graduated from Department of Electronics, 
Wroclaw Polytechnic, in 1970, and began his work in WZE ELWRO, where he is 
now engaged (from 1974) in automation of design of digital computers, and 
(from 1976) in that of systems of assisted engineering work. His photo is 


appended. 
Andrzej Luszpak, M.A., graduated in 1972 from Department of Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry, Wroclaw University, and began work in MERA-ELWRO 


Research end Development Center. He is engaged in designing computer as- 
sistance in engineering work. 


Figures 3; references 6: 4 Polish, 2 English. 
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ECONOMIC APPLICATION 


Accounting and Statistical System 


THE OPERATING SYSTEM OF A CONTAINER BASE WITH MOBILE TERMINALS AND RALIO 
TRANSMISSION OF DATA 


Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 14, No 1, 1979 pp 10-13 


[CZYREK, Zbigniew and GERWIN, Krzysztof. Information Center of Maritime 
Economy, Gdynia] 


[Abstract] Designers of the container base on the Hel quay of the port of 
Gdynia, which is at present under construction, have included a computer as 
a basic tool of its management. The information system is to fulfill the 
following three essential tasks: (1) Keep on file the reception, delivery 
and number of containers at the base and make lists and statements relating 
to their turnover and storage; (2) Provide for the exchange of information 
between the container base and its contractors, and reduce the amount of 
traditional documentation between them; (3) Manage the operation of trans- 
shipment equipment and assignment of places at the storage site in accordance 
with the plans of work and groupings of containers prepared by the service 
personnel of the base. 


In the course of the preparatory work two types of data transmission sys- 
tems were taken under consideration: (1) Induction system (antennas in- 
planted in concrete base plates alongside container blocks); and (2) Radio 
transmission system, using USW phonic channels for the transmission of data. 
The authors discuss two types of the second of these transmission systems 
and provide their characteristics, viz. those of the GEET mbH company (FRG) 
and of the E-Systems company (U.S.). A description is given of the West 
German offer of the DATA-GEET system (terminals on cars equipped with radio 
transmitters) and an American offer of MDT-800/RDC-80 or its newer version 
MDT-800/RDC-90 (also terminals on cars equipped with radio transmitters). 


Various problems connected with implementation of the radio transmission 
network for special purposes (localization of cars, police work) are dis- 
cussed. The experience of other countries; Argentina, FRC, France, Belgium 
and England, are quoted. British Systems Ltd and E-Systems, U.S. (expanded 
MDT-800 version with automatic localization of patrol cars) are mentioned. 
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Engr. of communications, Zbigniew Czyrek, graduate of the Evening Engineer- 
ing School in Gdansk (1955). Since 1962 engaged in technical servicing of 
computers, starting with the Elliott-803, which is still in operation in the 
Design Office of the Gdansk Shipyard. He is a co-organizer of the ship- 
building industry ZETO in Gdynia and CIGM. At present he is in charge of 
providing information hardware for the maritime economy enterprises. 


Engr. Krzysztof Gerwin, M.A., graduate, Department of Electronics, Gdansk 
Polytechnic (1968). Worked in the Institute of Information Science, Gdansk 
Polytechnic, dealing among other things with various applications of digital 
and analog computers. Since 1972 has worked in the Information Center of 
Maritime Economy, first in its Technical Division, and then in the Design 
Department, where he deals at present with systems of container terminals. 


References 7: 3 Polish; 3 German; 1 Western 
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ECONOMIC APPLICATIONS 

Accounting and Statistical System POLAND 
THE USE OF DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT IN SIMPLE CONVERSATIONAL SYSTEMS 

Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 13 No 11, 1978 pp 6-8 


DREKO, EWA and SZESTOWICKI, ZBIGNIEW, Electronic Center, Central Office of 
Statistics,” Wroclaw 


[Abstract] Im the first half-year of 1977 the Electronic Center of the Cen- 
tral Office of Statistics (GUS) in Wroclaw embarked upon development of 
remotely-controlled access to statistical information. The Center was equipped 
with two ODRA 1305 computers, MPX 325 multiplexer, UPD 305-8/5 telecompunica- 
tion adapters, modens 200, and DZM 180 KSRE character-mosaic printers, used 
as conversational input/output equipment. After the initial use of the FIND- 
2 ON LINE package of the ICL Company, which showed its functional limitations, 
it was decided to use the possibilities offered by the MOP multiaccess sub- 
system within the GEORGE-3 operating system. The scope of the system devel- 
oped, its subject-matter and territorial range, and its organization are de- 
scribed. 


Ewa Dreko, M.A., graduated in 1970 from Department of Mathematics, Physics 
and Chemistry, Wroclaw University, and began work in the ZETO, Wroclaw, ad- 
vancing from a junior programmer to a head of systems service department, and 
being engaged in designing, programming, and introduction and conservation 
of systems. In 1975-1977 served in the State Bureau for Publishing and for 
Circulation of Publications, and from 1977 is working in the Electronic Center 
of GUS, Wroclaw, dealing with data banks and data teletransmission problems. 


Engr. Zbigniew Szestowicki, M.A., graduated from Department of Electronics, 
Wroclaw Polytechnic, in 1973. In 1973-1977, worked at the Institute of Auto- 
mation of Energy Systems, Department of Information Science, Wroclaw, and 

was engaged in research on the flow of information in power engineering and 
development of the concept and programming of computing systems for the re- 
gional load dispatching units. Moreover, he participated in the work on data 
banks in power engineering. From 1977 he has worked in the Electronic Center 
of GUS, Wroclaw, dealing with data banks and teletransmission problems. 


Figures 2. 
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ECONOMIC APPLICATIONS 


Communication System POLAND 


ON SOME APPLICATIONS OF MICROCOMPUTERS IN TELEPROCESSING OF INFORMATION 
Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 13 No 12, 1978 pp 4-7 
SOWINSKI, JANUSZ W., Military Technical Academy, Warsaw 


[Abstract] One of the characteristics of the present stage of the develop- 
ment of equipment for the teleprocessing of information is a wide use of : 
the large scale integration (LSI) provided by the microcomputers. The arti- 
cle discusses the application of microprocessors and microcomputers in the 
handling of information and outlines their role in telecommunication. Since 
according to Western sources, owing to the increase in the degree of inte- 
gration of electronic elements, their price drops by about 50 percent annu- 
ally, this makes the use of LSI in telecommunication both possible and eco- 
nomically justifiable. 

Small, specialized computers may be used in the following nodal points of 
information network: 


data bank, 

computing assembly, 

data transmission equipment, 

broad-band data channels, 

medium-transmission-speed discrete channel concentrators, 
acoustic (telephone) channel concentrators, 

terminals control equipment, 

conversation terminals, 

data gathering and primary processing points, i.e., so-called 
intelligent terminals. 


wOn au & WN 


The function of data conversion, especially as regards points 3,5 and 7, 
may be very successfully performed by microcomputers. 


The primary data processing and concentration is discussed in some detail 
and exemplified by the use of a microcomputer equipped with an intelligent 
communication terminal of American “Applied Systems Corporation," whose 
microprocessor INTEL 8080 has a programmed operating memory, input/output 
system and data transmission interface. 


The commutation of information with the use of microprocessors is exempli- 
fied by the application of microprocessors IMP-16 of “National Semincon- 
ductor Company,” with a semiconductor memory of 32 K 16-bit words and a 
minicomputer NOVA 1200. 


The application is noted in microprocessors of two types of LSI with MOS 
structure, viz., CROM (Control and Read Only Memory) and RALU (Registers 
and Logic Unit). By using them one can build microprocessors with 4 to 
32 long words. 
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The author concludes that a time is approaching when the entire microconm- 
puter (microprocessor with its memory and input/output devices) will be 

comprised in a single integrated unit, and that at the end of this decade 
such a unit will be able to control as many as 40 data transmission lines. 


Engr. Janusz W. Sowinski, M.A., graduated in 1971 from Department of Cy- 
bernetics of the J. Dabrowski Military Technical Academy majoring in conm- 
puters. At present he pursues his postgraduate studies (for a doctor's 
degree) at the Military Technical Academy. His photo is appended. Fig- 
ures 6. 
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ECONOMIC APPLICATIONS 


General Treatment POLAND 


THE MINICOMPUTER SYSTEMS CONTEST 
Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 13 No 5, 1978 pp 25-27 


KLIMEK, ANDRZEJ 


[Abstract] In the current (15th) competition for the highest number of prac- 
tical applications of the MERA minicomputer, a prize of 6,000 zlotys was 
awarded to a team from the Computing Center of the Rural Construction Associ- 
ation in Szczecin, which has introduced a capital goods management system (30 
programs) in 27 enterprises. The achievements of the winning team (Halina 
Gorska, M.A., Danuta Januszewska, M.A., Ewa Kedziorek, M.A., and Elzbieta 
Nowicka) are described. Two new entries are announced for the next contest. 
viz: 1) Technical-exploitational documentation of operational production con- 
trol in a mechanical department, by a team (Jan Szymanski, eng. Henryk 
Nojszewski, M.A., Ewa Wasinska, Jadwiga Kulakowska, Waldemar Sikorski) of the 
Center of Expert Opinion and Organizational-Technical Progress SIMP [Associa- 
tion of Polish Mechanical Engineers and Technicians] in Warsaw, for MERA 303 
and 305; and 2) System of digital measuring technique for asynchronous motors, 
by a team (eng. J. Jakubiec, eng. M. Szeliwonczyk, M.A., eng. Z. Dykla, M.A., 
eng. I. Wiechula, M.A.) of the Institute of Electrical and Electronic Met- 
rology, Electrical Engineering Faculty, Silesian Polytechnic, Gliwice, for 
MERA 305, equipped with alphanumeric monitor and CAMAC. 3 photos. 


Marek Leszczynski is concerned 
with the efficiency of minicom- 
puters. Repair of a MERA-303 
computer package does not cause 
him much trouble. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

Conferences POLAND 
COMPUTER SERVICE OF UNIPEDE 79 CONGRESS 

Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 13 No 11, 1978 pp 10-12 

CZERNIENKO, ANTONI, State Electric Power Authority, Warsaw 


[Abstract] The 18th Congress of UNIPEDE (Union Internationale des Producteurs 
et Distributeurs d‘Energie Electrique) will be held in Warsaw from 11 to 18 
June 1979. Poland is a founding member of UNIPEDE since 1924, and the State 
Electric Power Authority will be a successive organizer of its congress in 
behalf of the Ministry of Power Industry and Atomic Energy. About 2,000 per- 
sons are to end it and its programs, and its transactions will be computer- 
ized. The » ocular system of UNIPEDE programs in the ANSI FORTRAN language, 
for use with a CDC 3170 computer, was worked out by the Computing Center of 
the State Electric Power Authority. The over-all scope of the system, its 
data processing organization, the functions of particular modules and their 
use, are described. The system developed may be used for other similar pur- 
poses and with other computers. 


Engr. Antoni Czernienko, M.A., graduated from Electrical Department, Warsaw 
Polytechnic, in 1970, and joined the State Electric Power Authority where 
he occupies at present a post of technical specialist in the Department of 
API Systems Design, and is engaged in developing methods and programs of op- 
timizing the operation of power generating plants. 


Figures 4. 
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INFORMATION SCIENCE 

Information Services POLAND 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS CONSIDERED FROM A DIFFERENT VIEWPOINT 

Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 14 No 1, 1979 pp 1-3 


GACKOWSKI, ZBIGNIEW, Institute of Organization of Management and Advanced 
Training of Personnel, Warsaw 


[Abstract] A carefully reasoned proposal urging the consideration of in- 
formation systems in the light of characteristic elements of the work sys- 
tems as defined by G. Nadler in: Work Systems Design: the Ideals Concept, 
Illinois, 1967. Such an approach would permit the orderly classification 
of basic information systems and the use of correct and unified terminolo- 
gy. References 6: 5 Polish, 1 Western. 


Docent dr. engr. Zbigniew Gackowski graduated in 1953 as a diplomaed engi- 
neer from Mechanical Department, Wroclaw Polytechnic. He obtained his M.A. 
degree (1955), in the field of industrial organization, and then his docto- 
rate (1968), from Mechanical Technological Department of the Warsaw Poly- 
technic. He has worked in Warsaw Radio Establishments, in the Institute 
of Organization of Machine Building Industry, and in the Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineering. In 1971-1975 was director general of the National In- 
formation Science Office and secretary of the State Council of Information 
Science. At present he is director of the Information Science Department 
of the Institute of Organization of Management and Advanced Training of 
Personnel. He is the author of many publications dealing with methodology 
of designing information systems of management and theoretical foundations 
of systems organization. 
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INFORMATION SCIENCE 


Information Services POLAND 
THE ISIS SYSTEM 





Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 13 No 12, 1978 pp 1-4 


NIGOT, WIESLAW, Institute of Organization of Management and Advanced Train- 
ing of Personnel, Warsaw 


[Abstract] The Integrated Scientific Information System (ISIS) was de- 
veloped in the Divisicn of Information Systems of the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) in Geneva. In 1975, the ILO transmitted the software 
and documentation of this system to the Institute for Organization of Man- 
agement and Advanced Training of Personnel (IOZiDK) in Warsaw with the 
right to distribute it in Poland among noncommercial organizations. Two 
versions of the ISIS system were then in operation, the Swedish one and 
that of UNESCO. In 1977, the ILO and UNESCO had agreed that the UNESCO 
version will be the joint system and in 1978 the IOZiDK received the UNESCO 
version and became a member of the international group of its users number- 
ing over 20 organizations of various countries, including among others: 
Rungery, Romania, Bulgaria, Canada, Zaire, Senegal. The system is likewise 
operated by FAO in Rome. 


In the Department of Information Science of IOZiDK the ISIS system was put 
in operation and checked, using an IBM 360/50 computer. Successful trials 
of the ISIS were also carried out by batch data processing technique, us- 
ing an R-32 computer of the Uniform System with an IBM/OS, ed. 21.7, oper- 
ating system. At the same time the design and implementation work was 
started, aimed at computerization of the Branch Center of the Scientific, 
Technological and Economic System (BOINTE) in the IOZiDK. 


BOINTE has at its disposal a data base numbering about 10,000 descriptions 
of source documents stored at the Library of the Institute and relating to 
the organization of management and advanced training of executive cadre. 
The Division of Information Science together with BOINTE is organizing dis- 
plays of the operation of the system, informative seminars, and specialized 
training. 


The article provides general characteristics of the system and describes its 
computer hardware and basic software, the structure and design of data base, 
data updating system and their protection, maintenance of the access file. 


Engr. Wieslaw Nigot, M.A., graduated from Department of Electronics, Warsaw 
Polytechnic, in 1969, majoring in automation and computers. From 1968 he 
has worked in the Department of Information Science, IOZiDK. At present he 
is a leader of the systems software group and specializes in design and com- 
puterized information systems, based on data base management systems. In 
1975 he had the benefit of the ILO scholarship and in 1978 he attended a 
UNESCO course devoted to the ISIS system. 
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SOCIOCULTURAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Education POLAND 





ANALOG-TO-DIGITAL CONVERTER AS TERMINAL OF ODRA 1325 COMPUTER 
Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 14, No 1, 1979 pp 7-9 


[GOGOLEK, Wlodzimierz, Computing Center of the Military Political Academy, 
Warsaw] 


[Abstract] Within the framework of research carried out by the Computing 
Center and the Department of Pedagogy of the Military Political Academy 
there has been developed the Conceptual Project of the System of Algorithmic 
Teaching (SAN), which assumes the existence of a technical base that permits 
the creation of a multiaccess computer system. In accordance with the SAW 
Project, each of the terminals of the system will be equipped, among other 
things, with an alphascope and a converter, being a terminal of the com- 
puter. These devices are instrumental in the transmission of information 
and provide conditions for an active process of learning by the users of 
SAN. 


One of the essential requirements of the effective operation of SAN is the 
creation of conditions for a continuous measurement and evaluation (without 
participation of man) of the values of certain slow-varying electronic sig- 
nals. One of them is, e.g. the electric course of the SAN user's heart 
work. The purpose of the measurement and interpretation of this type of 
Signals is the avoidance, during the instruction controlled by SAN. of 
situations which are contraindicated because of a current (accurate to a 
second) state of health of students. 


The possibilities are discussed of the hardware and software related func- 
tional solutions of the system, based on the use of Polish-designed analog- 
to-digital converters, as terminals of the ODRA 1325 computer. 


Dr Wlodzimierz Gogolek, graduate (1972) of the Department of Cybernetics of 
the Military Technical Academy, works in the Computing Center of the Military 
Political Academy. In 1972, he obtained the degree of a doctor of arts. He 
is interested in the use of computers in the process of instruction, in parti- 
cular in the possibility of minimization of man's participation in the work 


controlled by a computer. Figures, 2. 
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SOCIOCULTURAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

Philosophical and Legal Problems POLAND 
MOTIVATION PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPMENT OF COMPUTERIZATION. PART 2 

Warsaw INPORMATYKA in Polish Vol 13 No 12, 1978 pp 12-14 

BAKOWSKI, WOJCIECH and KOLBUSZ, EDWARD, Szczecin Polytechnic 

[Abstract] A sophisticated analysis of practical aspects of probable mo- 
tivation of users; a dictate from above or a real, intrinsic need, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of frequent incompatibility of views of computer sci- 
entists and users as to ultimate aims of computerization and of their sutu- 
al relationship after its implementation, and ending with a wisecrack, ask- 


ing the computer scientist to prove his achievements and the user--his 
maturity to use computerization. Figure 1. 
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SOCIOCULTURAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Social Communications and Control POLAND 
PROTECTION OF PERSONAI. RICHTS AND PRIVACY THROUGH THE USE OF COMPUTERS 
Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 13 No 11, 1978 pp 8-9 

WALUSZEWSKI, JAN, Swietokrzyska Polytechnic, Kielce 

[Abstract] A comprehensive review of various legislative steps being 
taken in the Western World for the protection of personal rights and pri- 
vacy of citizens endangered by the information systems introduced with 
the use of computers is presented. 


American “Fair Credit Reporting Act" of 1970, and postulates expressed in 
a draft of a “Code of Fair Information Practice” of 1973, are quoted. 


In Poland no steps were taken yet to protect personal rights from the com- 
puter intrusion into privacy. Any wrongs may be vindicated but not pre- 


vented by the provisions of the Civil Code. References 13: 10 Polish, 
3 Western. 
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THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Theory of Mathematical Machines . POLAND 


COMPUTERIZED SOLUTION OF PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
Warsaw INFORMATYKA in Polish Vol 14 No 1, 1979 pp 4-7 


[KOLENDOWSKI, Jerzy, CYFRONET-Krakow; and WIT, Romuald, Institute of Infor- 
mation Science, Jagellonian University, Krakow] 


[Abstract] A new problem, viz. the computerized solution of partial dif- 
ferential equations, has been added to a steadily widening scope of infor- 
mation science. It fascinates many scientists all over the world and stimu- 
lates progress in the software and architecture of computers, requiring in- 
creasingly larger memories and speeds of operation. 


A description is given of the efforts made to create and coordinate the 
appropriate software for the solution of partial equations, such as SPACE in 
the U.S. (in 1950's), and valuable contributions of Courant (1943), 
Zienkiewicz (The Finite Element Method in Structural and Continuum Mechanics, 
1967; 2d ed 1971), and COSAR system. The COSAR package was tested on the 
EC-1040 computer of the Uniform System and is described in some detail. 


Computerized solutions of partial differential equations necessitated mak- 
ing a great number of calculations in a short time. The appearance of in- 
tegrated microprocessors and memories led to a conception of vectorial com- 
puters SIMD and MIMD type. The WISPAC parallel array computer, CDC ma- 
chines, CRAY 1 computer, and DAP vectorial computer are quoted as pointers 
of the future developments trends. 


In Poland, the SCO CYFRONET of Krakow has a rather rich programs library, 
with many of them relating to ordinary differential equations, and also 

has packages that can be used for the solution of partial differential equa- 
tions. Recently, the users of SCO CYFRONET have added to its programs li- 
brary several packages based on the finite element programming method. In 
the opinion of the authors, the further development of the Krakow CYFRONET 
center, as a national programs base for computerized solution of partial 
differential equations, among other things by a transfer of the pertinent 
software from other centers, is of national importance. 








Docent, dr. habilitate, engr. Jerzy Kolendowski, is a graduate of Electri- 
cal Engineering Department, Academy of Mining and Metallurgy, Krakow. He 
has been dealing for many years with problems of automation, application 

of analog and digital computers, and modeling. In 1967, he organized the 
Chair of Modeling of Technological Processes, at present a Department of the 
Institute of Mathematics of the Academy of Mining and Metallurgy. In 1972, 
he entered upon a task of organizing the Environmental Computing Center, 

SCO CYFRONET, Krakow, and since 1974 he has acted as its director. 


Docent, dr. habilitate, Romuald Wit, is a physicist-theoretician. From 1976 
is working at the Institute of Information Science of the Jagellonian Uni- 
versity, where he heads the Department of Applications of Numerical Methods. 
Figures 4; references 6: 2 Polish; 4 Western. 
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